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Reconsidering Truman’s Claim of ‘Half a 
Million American Lives’ Saved by the 
Atomic Bomb: The Construction and 

Deconstruction of a Myth 


BARTON J. BERNSTEIN 


This essay, based on substantial archival research, critically examines President Harry 
S. Truman’s often-cited post-World War II claim that he had received pre-Hiroshima 
counsel in 1945 that the invasion(s) of Japan could cost ‘half a million American 
lives’. This essay concludes that there is no 1945 archival evidence supporting 
Truman’s postwar contention, and that there is substantial evidence undercutting his 
claim. Moreover, in view of the total size of American forces scheduled for 1945-46 
operations against Japan, any claim of 500,000 American dead seems implausible. 
This essay also critically examines how Truman’s postwar memoir claim of ‘half a 
million American lives’ was constructed, and this essay discusses the many and rather 
varied casualty/fatality numbers that Truman presented during his White House and 
post-presidential years. Such an analysis also focuses on the numbers he privately 
provided in the construction of his memoirs by ‘ghost’ writers. Reaching beyond the 
specific question of Truman’s claims, this essay also discusses the dangers of analysts 
relying heavily upon post-event memoir and interview sources, and this essay 
emphasises the need generally to instead privilege contemporaenous archival 
materials. Otherwise, analysts risk letting policymakers, often in self-serving 
recollections, shape the history of crucial events. 


It was a decision to loose the most terrible of all destructive forces for the wholesale 
slaughter of human beings. The Secretary of War Mr Stimson and I weighed that decision most 
prayerfully. The President had to decide. It occurred to me that a quarter of a million of the flower 
of our young manhood was worth a couple of Japanese cities and I think they were and are. 

Harry S. Truman, 15 December 1945' 


The information I had {in Summer 1945] was that we were going to land two million 
Americans in Japan within the next six months. . . . It would cost us about 250,000 casualties. 
Harry S. Truman, c.1953-54 


General Marshal] told me that it might cost half a million American lives to force the 
enemy’s [Japan’s] surrender on his home grounds. 
Harry S. Truman, 1955° 


If I were forced to choose between the documents on the one hand, and late, limited partial 
interviews with some of the principal paricipants on the other, I would be forced to discard the 
documents. 

Richard Neustadt, c.1965-70" 


The Journal of Strategic Studies, Vol. 22, No. | (March 1999) pp.54—95 
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During the heated controversy around the 50th anniversary of the American 
dropping of two atomic bombs on Japan in 1945, defenders of President 
Harry S. Truman’s decision (who sometimes also criticized the Smithsonian 
Institution’s plans for an Enola Gay exhibit), cited as proof of the need for 
the bombings Truman’s 1955 memoir statement.’ In it, he indicated that the 
bomb had saved half a million American lives by obviating the invasion of 
Japan, and implied that he had to choose in 1945 between the bomb and 
invasion as the only plausible ways of speeding the end of the war. He 
specified that General George C. Marshall, the Army Chief of Staff, had 
provided before Hiroshima an estimate of possibly half a million US dead 
in the military invasion of the Japanese homeland.° 

Over the years, defenders of the atomic bombings have cited various 
postwar claims by senior US and British officials of high numbers of 
American lives saved or casualties averted — a million American lives 
(Winston Churchill), half a million American lives (Truman), and a million 
or more US casualties (Secretary of War Henry L. Stimson).”? Sometimes, 
without scrupulously distinguishing between these very different numbers — 
of a million versus a half-million /ives, or a million or more casualties, 
meaning probably about 200,000~250,000 lives* — the defenders have 
claimed that there were such high pre-Hiroshima fatality/casualty estimates, 
and that these figures were later proved correct by evidence of Japanese 
preparations for the American invasion. 

Such claims do not usually recognise that the ratio of total US battle 
(meaning dead, wounded, and missing) to US fatalities in Pacific battles up 
to mid-1945 was normally about five- or four-to-one. This meant that 
500,000 dead implied a total of 2~2.5 million US casualties. Using this 
ratio, a million casualties translates into 200,000—250,000 US dead. In 
effect, the various postwar claims by Truman, Stimson and Churchill were 
sometimes substantially at odds with one another. 

These claims often overlook the fact that the United States in World War 
II, while fighting a war that extended over three continents, suffered about 
292,000 battle dead and 672,000 non-mortal wounded out of about 14 
million men.’ Thus, these postwar contentions were assuming that the total 
US battle casualty numbers in World War II would have, at minimum, 
doubled if the invasion(s) of Japan had occurred. 


Recent Scholarship and the Focus of this Article 


This article is not a sustained study of why the atomic bomb was used. Nor 
is it a critical analysis of those very high postwar fatality and casualty 
claims. Instead it focuses on only one set of claims, still probably the most 
famous: Truman’s half a million American dead, which General Marshall 
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(according to the President), had estimated before Hiroshima as a realistic 
possibility in the forthcoming US operation on the Japanese homeland. This 
analysis will consider primarily whether Marshall or anyone else gave 
Truman such numbers in the four months before Hiroshima, and whether 
Marshall or Truman even believed such numbers before Hiroshima. This 
study will also examine the casualty figures Truman offered, publicly and 
privately, during his White House years and afterwards. His post- 
presidential years are divided purposely into the brief period when he was 
writing his memoirs, and the much longer period after their publication in 
1955. 

Truman, in his postwar statements, while sometimes shifting betwen 
fatalities and casualties, often loosely amalgamated three separate issues: 
the number of Americans he had been told before Hiroshima might perish 
or be injured; the number he feared, pre-Hiroshima, would be killed or hurt; 
and the total American deaths or injuries he believed, post-Hiroshima, he 
had avoided, by ending the war without an invasion. An examination of 
these issues must recognise that Truman usually seemed to equate the 
invasion(s) with all his nation’s military operations on the Japanese 
homeland. Rarely did he distinguish between invasion with a few months of 
additional land combat, and the possibility of far more extended operations 
in Japan. 

Until the mid-1980s, virtually all analysts accepted Truman’s postwar 
memoir that he had received pre-Hiroshima estimates of half a million US 
dead in the operation on Japan’s homeland. In 1985-86, however, two 
authors, reconsidering Truman’s claim, disputed this figure both as a pre- 
Hiroshima belief and as a post-Hiroshima judgment."® Unfortunately, their 
archival research was rather limited and they sometimes too easily made 
rather tenuous connections between military officers’ conclusions and what 
the President had been told before Hiroshima. These mid-1980s articles also 
failed to recognise the very large Japanese buildup on Kyushu island and 
especially southern Kyushu (the proposed site of the November 1945 
invasion) during summer 1945," and thus relied too heavily on mid-June 
1945 evidence for determining later wartime beliefs. 

Some of that scholarship has been challenged recently. Criticisms 
emerged in the 1990s from one of the mid-1980s authors,’? who has 
reassessed the evidence without basically revising his interpretation of the 
decision to use the bomb. But much of the challenge has come from other 
writers who want to defend Truman’s decision. In doing so, they have, 
sometimes uneasily, revived Truman’s claim of half a million lives. 

In 1992, author David McCullough, a supporter of the atomic bombing, 
who received the Pulitzer Prize for his best-selling Truman, emphasised his 
discovery of an important pre-Hiroshima archival document proving the 
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500,000 dead estimate.’? Unfortunately for McCullough, he had 
misinterpreted that key document. It explicitly refuted the half a million 
claim, but few trusting readers then or later could know of his significant 
error. Into early 1999, the paperback editions of McCullough’s Truman still 
retained this uncorrected error, and his book probably attracted more readers 
than all the other 1990s literature, both books and articles, on the contested 
subject of casualties. 

In 1995, historian Robert J. Maddox, in his volume defending the use of 
the atomic bombs, suggested that, before Hiroshima, Admiral William D. 
Leahy, of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, may have given Truman the estimate of 
500,000 dead." In 1995, historian Robert Newman, in his own pro-A-bomb 
volume, endorsed the half a million dead contention as a reasonable pre- 
Hiroshima belief, and even found a low- or middle-level War Department 
document from July 1945 that he claimed supported this argument. Newman 
may have wanted to buttress Truman’s claim, though Newman never got 
into the specific issue of whether Marshall had provided Truman with such 
an estimate before Hiroshima.’ In 1997, D. M. Giangreco, an amateur 
historian, writing with spirited advocacy in Journal of Military History, 
strongly implied that Truman’s 500,000 claim was correct and _ that 
challenges to Truman’s claim were ill-conceived, if not outrageous." 

For many readers, these four studies helped undoubtedly to establish, or 
reestablish, the merits of Truman’s contention as both a pre-Hiroshima 
belief and a post-Hiroshima judgment. By the late 1990s, despite some 
published scholarly dissents,” Truman’s claim of 500,000 saved American 
lives seemed to have been reaffirmed by recent scholarship, and the various 
doubts about his contention were often cast aside or not noticed. 

Thus, Truman’s claim — in terms of what Marshall or others told him 
before Hiroshima; what he believed before Hiroshima; what he said and 
believed after the war; and what is plausible or likely — merits careful 
reexamination. Such an inquiry is useful in establishing pre-Hiroshima 
thinking, as well as post-Hiroshima assessments, and also in considering the 
problems of using memoir evidence, and related ‘primary’ sources such as 
interviews or other recollections, for reconstructing and understanding 
historical events. In this article, questions about the use of evidence reach 
intentionally beyond the issue of fatality/casualty estimates to the deeper 
matter of what kind of primary evidence should be privileged, and what 
kinds should be employed with very great caution. 

By design, this study focuses heavily upon Truman’s various claims, and 
the evidence about those claims. The focus is primarily upon the Truman 
months before Hiroshima, on what Truman contended he had believed in 
the period leading up to the atomic bombing, and also on his postwar 
assessments. This study devotes considerably less attention to post- 
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Hiroshima military evidence of what might have happened in terms of US 
dead if the two large-scale American invasions of the Japanese homeland, 
in November 1945 (southern Kyushu) and March 1946 (the Tokyo plain on 
Honshu) had actually taken place. 


Central Lines of the Analysis: An Introductory Summary 


Briefly stated, this article contends that there is no reliable pre-Hiroshima 
evidence that Truman ever received from any trusted subordinate an 
estimate of a half a million US dead for the land operation on Japan, or that 
he or Marshall believed such a number before Hiroshima. There is 
considerable reason to regard such a number as an unreasonable pre- or 
post-Hiroshima assessment, and Truman’s own oscillating postwar 
contentions and recollections further underline the unreliability of his 1955 
claim. 

Historians, and more often political scientists (because the political 
science profession does not usually emphasize archival research), can easily 
fall prey to heavy, and uncritical, reliance upon inherently suspect personal 
recollections. In practice, this means that participants in crucial historical 
events are allowed, through their later claims in memoirs and other 
recollections, including interviews with scholars or journalists, to control 
the understanding of those events. In turn, strangely, the origins of such 
memoirs and the likely self-serving nature of recollections and interviews 
are frequently neglected by political scientists, and also sometimes by 
historians. Often, political scientists and journalists, and sometimes also 
historians, do not test these post-event sources by scrutinizing and 
comparing them with pre-event archival sources. 

Such work can be laborious, involve substantial travel, and require 
considerable time in the archives of various libraries. In addition, the 
memoirs, recollections, and interviews often are available before the 
archives are opened, so there is added reason to rely upon the ‘primary’ 
materials provided by participants’ recollections and not to worry about 
archival documents. By the time the archives are released, memoirs and 
other related material may have established a near-monopoly on 
interpretations. 

Just as in-house organisational histories may often conceal mistakes and 
rewrite the past to protect themselves and their leaders, memoirs and other 
recollections offer a wonderful opportunity for former participants to write 
the past in a favorable way. They can protect their reputations, promote 
‘evidence’ of their wisdom, and win the struggle to redefine history. They 
are granted considerable authority, because they were involved in the events 
and can claim firsthand knowledge. If they were important officials, such as 
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presidents, secretaries of state, or generals, they are often likely to receive 
uncritical respect as sources, unless they provoked suspicion or hostility or 
unless their contentions run contrary to accepted values and general beliefs. 

The former participants can even claim to reach beyond the archival 
material on the grounds that they were privy to, and can report, much that 
went unrecorded at the time of decision-making. Such memoirs, along with 
other post-event sources like interviews and informal recollections, are most 
successful when they seem calm, factual, and candid. Open advocacy may 
raise questions, whereas seemingly factual narrative may silence questions 
and entice scholars and lay people. The memoir becomes the authoritative 
source on the subject and often shapes the popular, and sometimes the 
scholarly, understanding of the issues. 

In the case of Truman’s 1955 claims of Marshall’s pre-Hiroshima 
casualty warning, the former President undoubtedly helped shape the 
postwar legitimacy of the atomic bomb ‘decision’. In turn, the recognition 
that the actual pre-Hiroshima numbers were much lower, as revealed by 
archival documents, may reopen questions for some analysts. This may lead 
to a more informed analysis, though some scholars, understandably, may 
simply find different reasons for endorsing or questioning the 1945 atomic 
bombing of Japan. It would be simplistic, and unfair, to argue that 
casualty/fatality numbers alone have shaped conclusions about the bomb’s 
use in 1945, or will necessarily alter those conclusions. But such numbers 
for US troops have often influenced, and possibly even over-influenced, the 
scholarly and lay dialogue on the atomic bombings. 

If the pre-Hiroshima fatality estimates for US troops greatly exceeded 
the total dead in Hiroshima and Nagasaki, the ‘decision’ may well seem 
justifiable to many looking back to 1945. But if the opposite is the case, that 
justification may be less easy to defend for many. Emphasis on possible 
American fatality numbers, and not on questions of the number of non- 
Japanese Asians who might have died if the war had continued for a few 
months, may well reflect an American (or Western) parochialism. But, if so, 
it is a parochialism, which, with the notable exceptions of a few scholars 
like Robert Newman," is present in much of the literature, whether pro- or 
anti-Hiroshima, assessing the atomic bombing. 

Of necessity, the purposes of this article require a detailed examination 
of relevant archival and published casualty/fatality statements, often with 
close attention to context, origins, and particular phrasing. The necessity for 
a systematic analysis of evidence means often sacrificing fluency and 
simplification for precision and complexity. That involves sometimes 
discussing particular documents in depth, explaining how and why they 
were prepared, what numbers they assert or imply, and what those 
documents mean. Obviously, in some cases, other interpreters may 
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plausibly dispute such matters of interpretation, and it is important that the 
evidence and reasoning be stated with sufficient clarity, and detail, to permit 
independent judgment. 

While it is often tempting for an author to believe that his or her analysis 
will be the definitive treatment of a problem, the nature of modern 
scholarship on hotly contested issues, like the atomic bomb and also on the 
smaller subject of casualty/fatality beliefs, requires that the author recognise 
that an article on such matters may evoke scholarly exchanges, thus 
expanding the dialogue. Ideally, such exchanges should be fair, well- 
researched, and seek to understand others’ positions while making clear the 
differences on evidence, conceptualization and interpretation, and 
reasoning. 


No Pre-Hiroshima Evidence of a 500,000-Dead Estimate by Marshall: 
Examining Six Sources 


What many defenders of Truman fail to understand is that his memoir 
claims on fatality estimates are highly suspect. There is no 1945 archival 
evidence, before or after Hiroshima, that Marshall, or, for that matter, any 
high-level presidential adviser or senior military leader, forecast half a 
million American dead if the invasion of Japan had occurred. No library 
archivist or other researcher, working through the vast files in the 
Washington DC area, the many records at the Marshall Library, or the 
numerous papers at the Truman Library or elsewhere, has been able to 
locate any 1945 corroborating evidence for the estimate by Marshall, 
Truman, or anyone else in the senior ranks of US decision-making. Indeed, 
according to archival records, all the pre-Hiroshima estimates received by 
President Truman were well below 500,000 US dead, and it is highly 
unlikely that he independently, and without the advice of military leaders, 
reached such a high estimate before Hiroshima. 

After years of dispute about these matters, scholars eager to justify high 
numbers for pre-Hiroshima estimates have been able to come up with only 
four significant archival sources from 1944-45, in the pre-Hiroshima period, 
with very high numbers of American battle casualties or fatalities. None of 
these four reports is by a high-level adviser. Two are from the Truman 
period before Hiroshima, while the other two are from the Roosevelt period. 

In addition to these four documents, there are two others, one from 
before Hiroshima and the other from just afterwards, that the high-casualty 
proponents do not cite, but that are relevant and thus also warrant discussion 
in a fair-minded scholarly inquiry of the issues. Of these two documents, 
one is from the Roosevelt period, and the other, though technically after the 
pre-Hiroshima period, is close enough (7 August 1945) to Hiroshima that it 
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may warrant inclusion by slightly expanding the criteria for relevant 
archival sources to reach shortly after the first atomic bombing. 

The five pre-Hiroshima archival documents are a Joint Strategic Survey 
Committee (JSSC) estimate of 30 August 1944 of half a million US battle 
dead and over a million Americans injured; an Army Service Forces (ASF) 
redeployment forecast of 15 January 1945 forecasting 774,000 casualties if 
the Pacific war continued 18 months after Germany’s surrender; a similar 
ASF forecast, of 14 March 1945, with 720,000 US casualties for 18 months 
after Germany’s surrender; a Joint Planning Staff report of 25 April 1945 
that US casualties in seven amphibious assaults in the Pacific had averaged 
7.45 per thousand daily; and War Department consultant William 
Shockley’s 21 July 1945 projection of well over a million US battle 
casualties including 400,000 to 800,000 American dead. Added to these is 
General Marshall’s post-Hiroshima statement, of 7 August 1945, that 
330,000 American injured soldiers might be in stateside hospitals in mid- 
1946. 

The two ASF reports,” forecasting variously up to 720,000 or 774,000 
US casualties, could not yield a prediction of 500,000 dead, unless one 
unreasonably assumed, contrary to the normal American wartime 
experience in the Pacific, that two-thirds, not a quarter or a fifth, of all battle 
casualties would be fatalities. 

The two ASF reports were written, for redeployment planning, by a 
middle-level army office, three months and then a month before the Truman 
presidency began. These casualty estimates (while not distinguishing battle 
from nonbattle casualties) constituted a few lines in multi-page planning 
forecasts. These casualty numbers were not emphasised in those reports, 
and there is no evidence that Marshall ever saw these high numbers, let 
alone endorsed or desired them. Nor can these reports even be found in the 
Marshall collection at the George C. Marshall library, or any trace of them 
at the Truman Library. 

The 25 April 1945 planning report, from the Joint Staff Planners, who 
were part of the JCS advisory-committee system, concluded that battle 
casualties in seven amphibious assaults in the Pacific had averaged 7.45 per 
thousand per day, in contrast to about 30 per cent (2.16) of that rate in 
protracted land warfare in Europe.” That information could not plausibly 
lead to a belief that half a million American dead was likely, or even 
reasonably possible. To achieve that number of dead, in view of the usual 
four- or five-to-one ratio of battle casualties to dead in American Pacific 
operations, the total of American casualties would have to reach 2-2.5 
million. That was highly unlikely, because only 1.94 million US ground 
troops were scheduled for the two operations against the Japanese home 
islands, and the addition of naval forces would have only brought the total 
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to about 2.8-2.9 million.”” A total of 767,000 US ground troops were 
ultimately scheduled for the November 1945 invasion (‘Olympic’), and 1.17 
million for the 1946 invasion (‘Coronet’), if the latter proved necessary. It 
seems unreasonable to conclude that virtually every GI in the invasion 
would become a casualty, or that many more ground troops would have 
been committed to the land combat, and speculation about very high 
numbers of US Navy dead, mostly from kamikaze attacks, still cannot 
reasonably produce a total of 2—2.5 million US casualties overall. 

Moreover, a close reading of this 25 April 1945 study strongly suggests 
that the planners were not anticipating that either the November 1945 or the 
1946 operation would be entirely ‘amphibious assaults’. Rather, the early 
part of each operation would be ‘amphibious,’ but the majority of the 
subsequent operations, well after the landings, would involve ‘protracted 
land warfare’, and therefore be more like European campaigns, with their 
2.16 per-thousand per-day casualty rates.” In addition, neither the planners 
nor the Joint Chiefs as a body used the casualty numbers from past 
campaigns, whether the Pacific or Europe, or a combination, to provide 
specific numbers for overall casualties/fatalities in the two forthcoming 
operations against Japan. 

Marshall and the other service chiefs received this 25 April report, but 
there is no evidence that these military leaders accepted its casualty 
numbers from past battles to extrapolate to the future. Nor is there any 
evidence that this 25 April study, which was soon partly challenged by a 2 
May 1945 report from Admiral Ernest J. King, Chief of Naval Operations, 
reached higher up the ladder of authority to Stimson or Truman. In fact, the 
JCS soon accepted Admiral King’s challenge to the earlier study,” and thus 
further undermined its use as a possible guide to the future operations 
against Japan’s home islands. In short, this 25 April report cannot support 
the conclusion of half a million dead, as either a pre-Hiroshima belief or a 
post-Hiroshima judgment. 

Only two archival sources, the August 1944 Joint Strategic Survey 
Committee (JSSC) study and physicist Shockley’s July 1945 estimate, 
actually provide high enough numbers to approach half a million US 
fatalities. There is no archival evidence that these two reports reflected or 
influenced the thinking of Marshall, Stimson, or other senior officials in the 
Truman administration before Hiroshima, and there is considerable 
evidence to the contrary. Moreover, there is no evidence that Truman ever 
saw these reports, or even received a summary of their contents. 

The 30 August 1944 JSSC report, issued seven-and-a-half months before 
the Truman presidency, was produced by a prestigious advisory committee 
in the military system.” But this report was returned within five days to the 
committee by General Marshall and Admiral King. At that time, they did 
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not formally agree, or explicitly disagree, with its high numbers.* This 
report’s figures apparently never re-emerged from the JSSC. Subsequent 
comments and documents from Marshall and King, among others, indicate 
that each chief disregarded that August 1944 report after early September 
1944. The report constitutes a virtually isolated anomaly in high-level 
officials’ casualty-thinking in the year before Hiroshima, and it seems 
entirely unreasonable to believe that this document, though unmentioned for 
12 months, silently shaped unarticulated thinking in 1945, and especially in 
the four Truman months before the atomic bombing. 

Consultant Shockley’s mid-July 1945 study,” produced by the physicist 
in the War Department, was the work of a well-intentioned amateur who 
knew little about the history of war and employed a naively mechanical 
procedure of making estimates. A future Nobel laureate for later work on 
the transistor, Shockley lacked the sensitivity to investigate historical and 
cultural matters. His paper probably never reached Secretary of War 
Stimson, almost certainly not before Hiroshima, and there is no evidence 
that Shockley’s report ever reached Marshall at any time. It apparently 
never went to the Truman White House even after Hiroshima. 

On 7 August 1945, the day after Hiroshima, Marshall told the press, in 
an off-the-record briefing, that the nation should expect an army of seven 
million by mid-1946, including 330,000 soldiers as patients in stateside 
military hospitals. Because there were already 318,000 men in mid-1945 in 
such hospitals, with over 65,000 still there in mid-1946, the 330,000 number 
suggests that Marshall was hedging against the possibility of substantial 
casualties if two invasions of Japan proved necessary, but he was not 
assuming such astronomical numbers as 500,000 dead in the operations on 
Japan.”’ His August 1945 provision for a mid-1946 total of 330,000 patients, 
including undoubtedly a number of nonbattle casualties, (and an unspecified 
number of remaining 1945 patients), cannot yield anything like half a 
million dead, implying about 2-2.5 million battle casualties. 

In summary, these documents cannot support the contention that 
Marshall, Stimson, or Truman in the four months before Hiroshima, 
believed, or had good reason to believe, in the possibility of half a million 
US dead in the invasion of and subsequent operations on Japan. But 
obviously even much smaller estimates would have been terribly painful to 
these men in 1945. 


No Pre-Hiroshima Evidence of a 500,000-Dead Estimate by Marshall 


On 15 June 1945, an important advisory committee within the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff (JCS) system, the Joint War Plans Committee (JWPC) in 
preparation for a high-level White House conference on [8 June involving 
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the Chiefs and the President, produced what they termed an ‘educated 
guess’ of American battle casualties/fatalities for the invasion(s) of Japan.” 
Prepared by respected professionals in military planning, their numbers, for 
good reason, apparently disregarded or implicitly dismissed the earlier very 
high estimates by the JSSC and the ASF. 

Perhaps wanting to provide acceptable casualty numbers to justify the 
invasion strategy already endorsed by the Joint Chiefs, the JWPC offered its 
mid-June judgment. That report may have been a somewhat low estimate. 
But such an estimate, under possible bureaucratic pressure, would not have 
produced wanton distortion in the figures. That would have been unpatriotic 
and professionally dangerous, and contrary to the values of men like 
Marshall and Leahy. In dealing with the President, Marshall might press and 
lecture, but not intentionally deceive. 

According to the JWPC, the two invasion operations, ‘Olympic’ 
(southern Kyushu) in November 1945 and ‘Coronet’ (central Honshu) in 
early 1946, would result in a total of 193,500 American battle casualties, 
including about 40,000 dead. In the event of a campaign for southern 
Kyushu (‘Olympic’), followed by an operation on northern Kyushu, and 
then the invasion of Honshu (‘Coronet’) in 1946, the JWPC estimated 
220,000 total American battle casualties, including 46,000 dead. In the 
event of a campaign for southern Kyushu, and then northern Kyushu, the 
estimate was 132,500 battle casualties, including 25,000 dead. The JWPC’s 
numbers implied that ‘Olympic’ alone (southern Kyushu) would cost 
106,000 American battle casualties, including 19,000 dead.” These various 
estimates, though presented in mid-June 1945, but very probably not 
reaching the President, fell at least 454,000 under Truman’s later claims of 
receiving advice that half a million American lives might be lost. Even if 
one assumes, reasonably, that an ‘educated guess’ might mean a range of 
plus or minus about 10-15 per cent, the JWPC numbers were still about 
447,000 short of Truman’s half a million dead. 

In mid-June 1945, General Douglas MacArthur’s staff in the Pacific 
submitted casualty estimates for ‘Olympic’ similar to the JWPC’s implied 
numbers for ‘Olympic’. MacArthur’s staff estimated 105,000 battle 
casualties (not including those returning to action), and thus loosely 
suggested 21,000-29,000 dead.*° When Marshall implied to MacArthur that 
these total casualty numbers might be too high, and even alarming to 
President Truman, who would soon be deciding on whether or not to 
authorize ‘Olympic’, MacArthur, who wanted to lead ‘Olympic’, quickly 
responded to this strong hint for lower numbers. In a prompt new message, 
MacArthur stated that his staff’s recent numbers were only for planning 
purposes, and thus should be discounted. In his own cable, MacArthur 
virtually guaranteed that American battle casualties in ‘Olympic’ would not 
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be so high and implied, loosely, under 100,000.*' On 18 June, Marshall read 
part of MacArthur’s optimistic statement to Truman at the important White 
House conference, which was convened, at the direction of the President, to 
consider ‘Olympic’. 

At one point during that White House conference attended by three of the 
military chiefs, as well as Stimson and others, the President was told by 
Marshall that US battle casualties in the first 30 days of ‘Olympic’ would 
not exceed 31,000. Because the rate, and the monthly total, of battle 
casualties was usually highest in the first weeks of such an operation, that 
estimate implied considerably less than a total of 100,000 casualties, even if 
the military operation ran three or four months. 

At that White House meeting, General Marshall, according to the diary 
of Admiral William Leahy, forecast that there would be no more ‘than 
63,000 US casualties of the 190,000 combatant troops estimated as 
necessary’ in the southern Kyushu campaign (‘Olympic’), scheduled to 
begin in November 1945. Because the ratio of recent Pacific battle casualties 
to dead was four or five to one, the 63,000 casualty estimate translated into 
13,000-16,000 dead for the entire operation. 

Perhaps Marshall meant 63,000 casulties for the 190,000 ‘combatant 
forces’ and additional casualties for the remaining 577,000 troops in 
‘Olympic’. Yet, in view of Marshall’s desire to have MacArthur reduce his 
battle casualty estimate from an explicit 105,050, it is quite likely that 
Marshall stated that the total battle casualties in ‘Olympic’ would be under 
100,000, and he may well have specified 63,000 as the total for all 
American ground forces. 

At the conference, Admiral Leahy estimated 35 per cent casualties 
among US forces. Presumably, like Marshall, Leahy was also using the base 
of 190,000 US combatant forces, and not the total of 766,700 US troops in 
‘Olympic’.* Thus, Leahy was probably estimating about 66,500 casualties, 
including about 17,000 dead. But even if, as is highly unlikely, Leahy was 
greatly disagreeing with Marshall and meant 268,000 total American battle 
casualties, that number, using the rough four- or five-to-one ratio, would 
have translated into fewer than 70,000 dead. That substantial total, while 
terribly troubling, was still 430,000 short of Truman’s 1955 claim of a pre- 
Hiroshima estimate of 500,000 American dead. 

Toward the end of the conference, Truman stated, in the paraphrased 
words of the summary minutes, that he had wanted ‘to know definitely how 
far we could afford to go in the Japanese campaign. He had hoped that there 
was a possibility of preventing an Okinawa [with 41,700 reported battle 
casualties for ground troops and naval forces up to that time} from one end 
of Japan to the other. He was clear on the situation now’, and he endorsed 
‘Olympic’.*® 
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The Optimistic 18 June 1945 Forecast and Later Troubling Evidence 
of Japan’s Continuing Buildup on Southern Kyushu 


At the mid-June White House meeting, shortly before Truman approved 
‘Olympic’, Marshall had estimated that the total Japanese buildup on all of 
Kyushu in November 1945 would not exceed about 350,000 men. Using the 
mid-June intelligence estimates, Marshall probably also indicated that well 
under half of the enemy’s total Kyushu forces, probably not more than about 
140,000-160,000 Japanese troops, would be in the southern area,” where 
‘Olympic’ would be mounted. Thus, the United States, Marshall 
presumably implied, would have somewhat better than a four-to-one 
superiority to Japanese troops in the operation on southern Kyushu. 

That forecast of the size of Japanese forces in the south greatly soared 
under the impact of emerging US intelligence in the next six weeks. But 
even in early August 1945, when Marshall received alarming reports of a 
very expanded Japanese buildup on Kyushu, with 360,000 Japanese troops 
in the southern area,* thus reducing US superiority to nearly two to one, 
there is no contemporaneous archival evidence that Marshall explicitly 
provided to Truman, or to anyone else, higher casualty numbers than in 
mid-June. 

By early August 1945, undoubtedly, Marshall did believe that his mid- 
June estimate of 63,000 (or under 100,000) battle casualties was much too 
low for ‘Olympic’. Into early August, Marshall apparently continued to 
endorse the southern Kyushu campaign, perhaps partly because he wanted 
to launch the army-led operation and because of the comforting counsel 
provided on 9 August by General Douglas MacArthur, the Pacific army 
commander scheduled to direct Olympic. Had Marshall believed in early 
August that the number of likely dead on southern Kyushu could be in the 
hundreds of thousands, he probably would have proposed jettisoning 
‘Olympic’, or at least have called for another high-level meeting first with 
his fellow chiefs and then with President Truman to reconsider ‘Olympic’.” 

Up to Japan’s surrender in mid-August 1945, Marshall did not take 
either course of action. Had the war continued beyond mid-month, possibly 
he would have shifted, and very probably he would have called for another 
meeting first with the other chiefs and then with the President. Yet, such 
actions would not have required Marshall’s estimates of American dead run 
into the hundreds of thousands, but only well above his, and MacArthur’s, 
mid-June estimates suggesting under 30,000 dead in ‘Olympic’.” 

Had ‘Olympic’ actually been launched in November 1945, despite the 
growing buildup of Japanese troops on southern Kyushu, and had the 
number of US battle casualties been quite high, reaching well beyond 
Marshall’s and MacArthur’s mid-June numbers, Truman would very 
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probably have postponed the March 1946 invasion (‘Coronet’) of Japan and 
instead have sought to end the war in other ways. Even without the atomic 
bomb, the President could have relied heavily upon the US attrition strategy 
of siege tactics — deadly conventional bombing of Japanese cities, and the 
strangling naval blockade — perhaps also aided by chemical warfare against 
Japan’s crucial rice crop.” 

Whether or not Truman would also have been inclined to follow the 
counsel of many of his advisers, and promise the Japanese that they could 
retain the imperial system, invites speculation but does not allow any 
conclusion. Possibly, such a guarantee, if delivered in July 1945 or even in 
the next few months before the scheduled November invasion, would have 
helped achieve a surrender without the atomic bomb and before the 
invasion. That ‘might have been’ scenario was never tested, and analysts 
continue to dispute what would have happened and whether a highly 
plausible opportunity was missed to end the war by diplomatic means, 
without the A-bomb or invasion. 


Truman’s Own Claims During his White House Years, 1945-52 


President Truman, before the 1955 publication of his ‘ghosted’ memoir, 
usually gave much lower numbers. In his White House years, when publicly 
discussing the atomic bombings, he often cited estimates of 250,000 
American lives saved, and sometimes 200,000. Occasionally, however, he 
spoke of 250,000 or 500,000 casualties, thus implying much lower fatality 
numbers (i.e. 50,000—63,000, or 100,000-125,000 dead). When claiming 
200,000-250,000 dead, or implying considerably lower numbers, he was 
sometimes unclear about whether these numbers were pre-Hiroshima 
estimates, or only post-Hiroshima judgments, or possibly both. 

When Hiroshima was bombed, while the President was returning by ship 
from Potsdam, the White House released a special presidential statement, 
prepared well in advance but slightly revised, to announce the use of the 
bomb and to provide some history of the project. That official presidential 
announcement of 6 August 1945, prepared substantially under Stimson’s 
auspices and approved by Truman, never mentioned any claims of the 
number of American lives that might be saved by avoiding invasion.” 
Probably numbers were omitted because no need was felt to justify the 
atomic bombing, and any specific number, if presented at the time when the 
invasion still seemed quite possible, might have given aid and comfort to 
the Japanese and alarmed Americans. 

On 9 August 1945, the day after the Nagasaki bombing, President 
Truman, having just returned from the Potsdam meeting, addressed the 
American nation. In his speech, he stated that he had used the new weapon 
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on Japan ‘in order to save the lives of thousands and thousands of young 
Americans.’” That phrasing, perhaps intentionally vague, could not be 
reasonably interpreted to express, or imply, any particular numbers. 

But four months after the atomic bombings, on 15 December 1945, 
Truman told listeners at a Washington ‘off-the-record’ event that he had 
made the decision to save ‘a quarter of a million of the flower of our young 
manhood. . . and I still think [I was right.]’“ A year later, in recalling his 
1945 decision, Truman stated, ‘I came to the conclusion [before Hiroshima] 
that if two hundred and fifty thousand young Americans could be saved 
from slaughter [in the operation on Japan’s homeland] the bomb should be 
dropped, and it was.’* 

In mid-August 1947, near the second anniversary of Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki, the President offered reporters very similar words (‘saving about 
250,000 American boys from getting killed’) when he was queried about his 
1945 use of atomic bombs on Japan. In October 1948, he claimed that he had 
received, before Hiroshima, a forecast of quarter of a million US fatalities 
from Marshall and other high-level US military leaders. In April 1949, again 
defending the use of the atomic bombs, Truman said that he had believed 
before Hiroshima that he could thus save ‘200,000 of our young men’. 
Why he retreated on this occasion to 200,000 dead from his earlier claims 
of 250,000 dead remains unclear. 

In November 1949, in talking with a biographer, Truman departed from 
earlier expressed recollections, by specifying casualties and not fatalities or 
lives saved. Probably omitting the ‘Olympic’ operation, Truman told the 
biographer that Marshall, at Potsdam in July 1945, had forecast 500,000 
American casualties in the operation on the Tokyo plain.” Using the four- 
or five-to-one ratio, this translates into 100,000—125,000 dead and the 
remainder as injured or missing. Perhaps Truman implicitly retreated from 
his earlier claims of 200,000—250,000 dead to about half that number 
because he only focused on ‘Coronet’, and not also ‘Olympic’. 

In 1951, when helping an associate put together excerpts from Truman’s 
own diaries and speeches for a book, the President went back to 250,000 
dead. For that book, he provided his recollection that ‘General Marshall said 
in Potsdam that if the bomb worked we would save a quarter of a million 
American lives.’ 


Truman’s Famous 12 January 1953 Casualties Letter 


But in late December 1952, the President shifted back to a quarter of a 
million casualties. Just a few weeks before leaving the presidency, in 
answering a query from an air force historian, Truman claimed 250,000 
casualties. On 31 December 1952, Truman handwrote a four-page reply. In 
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it, Truman stated: ‘I asked Gen. Marshall what it would cost in lives to land 
on the Tokio plane [Tokyo plain] and other places in Japan [including 
southern Kyushu]. It was his opinion that 1/4 million casualties would be 
the minimum cost as well as an equal number of the enemy — the other [US] 
military and naval men agreed.’” That meant, using the rough four- or five- 
to-one ratio, an implicit pre-Hiroshima minimal estimate of 50,000-63,000 
American dead. 

Such fatality numbers, if presented to Truman before Hiroshima, would 
have seemed awful to the President, who was keenly aware of his 
responsibility as Commander-in-Chief. Up to late July 1945, the entire war 
had cost the United States about 292,000 battle dead, and the prospects of 
increasing that number by about 20 per cent would have been terrible. As a 
young man, Truman had known the savagery of battle at first hand in the 
Great War, and he undoubtedly wanted to minimize American losses. He 
certainly had no desire to add to the ‘Gold Star’ mothers in America 
mourming their dead sons. 

Even a smaller estimate than 250,000 casualties, if presented in the 
months before Hiroshima, would easily have justified for Truman the use of 
the atomic bomb on Japan. To Truman, the issue before Hiroshima was 
never whether the likely saved American lives and prevented casualties 
would outnumber the Japanese killed and injured by the bomb. Rather, the 
issue was simpler: preventing American battle deaths and other casualties, 
and ending the war on acceptable terms without undue risks.” For Truman, 
and most of his associates, American lives and purposes were very 
important, and Japanese lives were not. Such nationalistic thinking did not 
distinguish policymakers from the bulk of rank-and-file Americans, who 
also defined US lives as far more important than enemy lives 

When a White House aide reviewed the President’s December 1952 draft 
reply to the air force historian, Truman was urged to increase the figures 
before the letter was sent. In early January 1953, the White House aide 
explained to Truman that the President’s own December recollection of a 
minimum of 250,000 casualties seemed reasonable, but that it clashed, 
unfortunately, with Secretary of War Henry Stimson’s widely published, 
1947-48 contention that a million or more American casualties had been 
forecast before Hiroshima. To avoid such conflict, the White House aide 
urged greatly revising Truman’s letter to bring it into line with Stimson’s 
influential article and book. ‘I have changed the wording’, the assistant told 
the President, ‘to read that General Marshall expected a minimum of a 
quarter of a million casualties and possibly a much eee number — as 
much as a million’ [my emphasis].*! 

Technically, Truman’s own original phrasing of a ‘minimum’ could 
seem to imply a higher maximum. But, in view of the fact that Truman’s 
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original draft was conceived partly to justify his atomic bomb ‘decision,’ it 
seems very likely that his word ‘minimum’ was not a carefully chosen term, 
and that he really only intended to say, as he had told an associate a year 
before, that Marshall had forecast 250,000 casualties. Otherwise, Truman’s 
own December 1952 draft letter, in view of his purpose, should have also 
stipulated a higher ‘maximum’ number.” 

The final letter to the air force historian, dated 12 January 1953, included 
the White House aide’s expanded numbers. The exact words, as crafted by 
the assistant and signed by Truman, are these: ‘It was his {Marshall’s] 
opinion that such an invasion would cost at minimum one quarter of a 
million casulties, and might cost as much as a million, on the American side 
alone, with an equal number of the enemy.’ That passage, using the one- 
to-four ratio, implied an upper limit of 250,000 American dead, and 
therefore the other 750,000 Americans would be wounded or missing. 

That seemingly authoritative letter was soon featured in the published 
official air force history. The letter became an important source for later 
analysts, and especially for defenders of Truman’s A-bomb decision. The 
numbers agreed with Stimson’s public claims, and for many years no 
scholar ever wondered how the letter was put together or how ‘as much as 
a million’ casualties came to be part of it.’ Even after a scholarly analysis 
was published in the early 1990s on the origins and rewriting of this letter, 
many defenders of Truman’s decision to use the bomb continued to cite the 
rewritten letter, often along with Truman’s memoir, as the definitive source 
for high-level, pre-Hiroshima estimates of the human cost to United States 
forces if the invasion had occurred.* 

Strangely, few if any A-bomb defenders noticed the large gap between 
Truman’s memoir claim of half a million dead, which would mean about 
2-2.5 million casualties, and this 1953 letter’s claim of possibly a million 
casualties including, by implication, 200,000—250,000 dead. Yet, using the 
one-to-four or -five conversion ratio of dead to total casualties in major 1945 
Pacific campaigns would have revealed the huge discrepancy. 

Only under the most unusual and profoundly unlikely circumstances, 
would half the total American casualties have resulted in fatalities. Yet, that 
is the only way of avoiding a conflict between the million-casualty claim 
and the claim of half a million dead. There is no evidence in 1945 of any 
such estimate, allowing such a reconciliation, by middle-level military 
committees or higher bodies dealing with casualty/fatality projections in the 
Pacific War. 

Thus, for those who want to trust Truman’s published 1953 numbers (‘as 
much as a million’ casualties), and therefore disregard how and why those 
numbers were created, then there is need to discount Truman’s memoir 
claim of a 500,000 dead. In turn, if they wish to trust Truman’s memoir 
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claim of half a million dead, then they have to dismiss or wriggle around his 
autonomous December 1952 recollection (that Marshall said a minimum of 
a quarter of a million), and also minimize or ignore the letter rewritten by 
his aide (‘as much as a million’) casualties. 

Those scholars who wish, prudently, to emphasize the primacy of 
contemporaneous archival documents to understand decision making in key 
events, and to suspect interpretations unsupported by such sources, may 
well choose to wonder whether Marshall, before Hiroshima, had ever given 
such a high estimate as 250,000 casualties. There are no pre-Hiroshima 
sources — including Truman’s diary, Stimson’s diary, Marshall’s papers, and 
other relevant archival materials — to substantiate Truman’s own December 
1952 recollection of having received a warning of 250,000 US casualties. 
His 1952 claim cannot be disproved, and the figure seems possible, but no 
interpretation should be built upon such frail evidence of what, in December 
1952, the President contended had occurred in mid-1945. .All one can 
reasonably say is that a July 1945 estimate of 250,000 casualties, in view of 
the JWPC’s mid-June estimate of 193,500 casualties for ‘Olympic’ and 
‘Coronet’, would probably have been within the range of serious thinking in 
mid-summer 1945, amid Ultra reports of the large buildup on southern 
Kyushu, for the two invasions of Japan. 


Increasing Truman’s Numbers for his Memoirs, 1953-55 


Additional information, available at the Harry S. Truman Library and long 
ignored by most A-bomb defenders and others, discloses even more about 
how alleged pre-Hiroshima estimates were inflated years later, probably to 
help justify the 1945 use of the A-bomb. 

Unlike many lay people, as a former World War I army officer, and then 
as a longtime member of the army reserve, Truman well knew the difference 
between the meaning of casualties and fatalities. Yet, in discussions with the 
men writing his memoirs, Truman’s numbers widely oscillated — from 
250,000 casualties, implying about 50,000—63,000 dead, to 250,000 dead. 
But the published memoirs, with Truman’s approval, went well beyond 
those numbers to claim 500,000 American lives saved. 

Shortly after leaving the White House, in 1953-54, when Truman was 
being interviewed by his memoir ‘ghost’ writers as they put together a draft 
of the book, he offered them his own recollection of the pre-Hiroshima 
counsel he had received, presumably from top military advisers. At one 
such ghost writers’ meeting in 1953-54, the recently retired President 
stated: ‘The information I had was that we were going to land two million 
Americans in Japan... It would cost us about 250,000 casualties.’** That 
number was what Truman had wanted in December 1952 to tell the air force 
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historian, until a White House aide raised the maximum total to a million 
casualties to agree with Stimson’s published claim. 

At another session with his memoir writers in 1953-54, Truman gave 
substantially higher numbers than simply 250,000 American casualties. 
This time, he ascribed the pre-Hiroshima counsel explicitly to Marshall. 
Truman told his ghost writers: ‘It was the estimate of General Marshall that 
this action [use of the bomb] would probably save the lives of 250,000 of 
our soldiers and probably twice as many casualties.’*’ Exactly how and why 
Truman recalled so much higher numbers in this meeting with his writers 
remains unclear. Maybe he was implicitly distinguishing between the 
invasion and related operations, and the conception of far more extended 
combat on the Japanese homeland, and perhaps his numbers in this 
interview included the possibility of such extended combat. But Truman 
was still stopping substantially short of the half-million fatality claim in his 
future memoir, the million American casualties allegedly recalled by 
Stimson, and even the ‘maximum’ of a million American casualties inserted 
in the President’s rewritten January 1953 letter for the air force historian. 

In a separate session with another memoir writer, Truman again offered 
250,000 lives saved. According to the transcript, he said, ‘The best 
information we had — the information furnished me authoritatively — was 
that it would take six months to reach a conclusion in Japan and that we’d 
have to land a million men there and lose 250,000 of them.’* That version 
seemed to collapse ‘Olympic’ and ‘Coronet’ into a single event that would 
lead to six months of combat, and suggested that the war would stretch into 
spring 1946. 

In another meeting with his memoir writers in 1953-54, Truman implied 
that the bomb saved about 250,000 lives on each side. But strangely he went 
on to suggest a theme that he never publicly stated at any time between 
Hiroshima and his death: The atomic bombing might have been 
unnecessary, and ‘the surrender might have come’ without the bomb and 
chiefly because of the B-29 conventional attacks on Japan.” 

When Truman’s memoir writers began drafting material on the 1945 
American effort to end the war against Japan, they dealt uneasily with the 
numbers problem. In an early draft, the ‘ghosts’ wrote for Truman in one 
section, ‘Our military estimated no less than a half a million casualties with 
at least 300,000 dead.’ That early draft was apparently soon revised for 
some reason, stripping out the 300,000 dead, and leaving the total of ‘at 
least 500,000 casualties.” That casualty number, largely unnoticed,” appears 
in one place in the published memoir, with the unstated implication of 
100,000-125,000 dead, or slightly more. 

But in another place, in focusing on the bomb and the invasion, the ghost 
writers went well beyond Truman’s comments and created considerably 
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higher numbers, and they ascribed these numbers to General Marshall. Here 
are the final words, as the ex-President undoubtedy approved them and as 
they appeared in Truman’s well-publicised, and often-quoted, segment in 
his 1955 memoir: ‘General Marshall told me that it might cost half a million 
American lives to force the enemy’s surrender on his home ground.’” 


The Implausibility of Truman’s Memoir Claim 


That unsubstantiated statement, indirectly undermined by 1945 archival 
evidence, became for many years the authoritative pronouncement on what 
President Harry S. Truman had been told and believed before he decided to 
use the atomic bomb on Japan. 

Yet, all the high-level, pre-Hiroshima estimates in 1945 were much 
lower. Aside from physicist Shockley’s mid-July numbers, there is no 
archival evidence that anyone else, even in the middle levels of 
government, during the four months before Hiroshima, provided numbers 
bordering on half a million American dead or even, for that matter, on a 
million US battle casualties. 

From outside government, in spring 1945, ex-President Herbert Hoover, 
probably without reliable access to secret military analyses, did warn 
Truman of very high fatality numbers possibly reaching 500,000-1,000,000 
dead.” But Hoover’s estimates were readily dismissed in June 1945, on two 
separate occasions, by Marshall’s own advisers, who regarded such high 
numbers as naive and uninformed, and also by Marshall himself. “The 
estimate of 500,000 to 1,000,000 American lives for carrying the war to a 
conclusion deserves little consideration’, one top planner explained in mid- 
June 1945, because that would translate, using the four- or five-to-one ratio, 
into the outlandish total of ‘between 2 and 5 million casualties’. In phrasing 
matters (‘carrying the war to a conclusion’), the planner seemed to be 
vaguely entertaining the possibility of military operations in addition to 
‘Olympic’ and ‘Coronet’, but was still dismissing the 500,000 to 1,000,000 
estimate. On 15 June, Marshall told Stimson, ‘I am in substantial agreement’ 
with the planner’s critique.” 

After Hiroshima, during his White House years, Truman normally gave 
much lower numbers than half a million dead. Moreover, the ‘half a million 
lives’ claim, in view of the fact that the two US invasions would have 
involved only about 1.94 million American ground troops — 766,700 in 
‘Olympic’ and 1.17 million in ‘Coronet’ — is highly unlikely. The half- 
million claim would have required that Truman and top advisers believe 
during the summer that over a quarter of all the American ground troops 
would perish in the invasions, or that subsequent operations would go on for 
many months beyond the invasions and involve many more ground troops, 
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with a substantial percentage dying. Even adding aircrews flying support 
missions and substantial naval forces subject to kamikaze attacks, such a 
high number as half a million American fatalities seems unreasonable. 

Putting matters in meaningful perspective, the pre-Hiroshima thinking 
for the ground campaigns against Japan’s home islands assumed that the 
entire War Department force (the US Army and the USAAF) present but not 
all fighting in the Pacific would number about 2.7 million in 1946,° if the 
war continued that long. Even when supplemented by marines on land, and 
sailors in supporting fleet roles for land operations against Japan’s home 
islands, it was highly unlikely that the American forces would produce half 
a million dead, which would have meant (using the normal ratio) also 1.5 or 
2 million other battle casualties. Producing 2 million or 2.5 million total US 
casualties would have meant that about half of the American forces 
deployed in the Pacific (including many not scheduled for combat activity) 
would have been battle casualties. 

Not even the painful American experience in 1945 at Iwo Jima and 
Okinawa produced such high ratios of US battle casualties or dead to the 
size of the total American force engaged. On Iwo Jima, for example, of the 
70,200 marines in the campaign, about 5,900 were killed, constituting under 
nine per cent of the American ground troops in that campaign. Total battle 
casualties (including 17,300 wounded) totalled one-third of the American 
ground forces on Iwo Jima.® Of the more than 250,000 men, including 
sailors, involved in the Iwo Jima operation, the total US dead were under 
three per cent and total battle casualties (including dead) were under 11 per 
cent. On Okinawa, of the more than 170,000 American ground forces 
involved in that campaign, under five per cent (7,400) were killed and 
almost another one-fifth (32,000) became non-mortal battle casualties. 
Among the 350,000 navy men manning the supporting fleet at Okinawa, the 
total battle casualties were under three per cent — 4,900 dead or missing, and 
4,800 others wounded. Thus, the fotal numbers for Okinawa were 13,000 
dead and under 50,000* total battle casualties, out of 520,000 men engaged 
in the entire sea and ground operation, thereby placing the entire 
battle-casualty rate under ten per cent. At the 18 June White House 
meeting, when Truman had received preliminary numbers of 41,700 
casualties in the Okinawa campaign, he had initially been wary of 
‘Olympic’, until he was persuaded by military advisers that the military 
operation on southern Kyushu would not result in a series of Okinawa 
numbers.” 

In view of Truman’s understandable fear of high American casualties, it 
is profoundly unlikely that he would have endorsed ‘Olympic’, or been 
willing to consider the March 1946 invasion of Honshu, if he had received 
counsel at any juncture of half a million American fatalities in such 
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operations. Quite likely, he would have refused to endorse the invasion 
strategy, and instead relied upon other means of seeking to end the war. 
For Washington, in thinking about achieving Japan’s surrender, there 
was always the possibility that the Pacific War might continue well beyond 
the ‘Olympic’ and ‘Coronet’ campaigns, and that American forces might 
have to fight in Japan beyond the Tokyo plain. But American military 
planning usually assumed that the defeat of Japanese forces in ‘Coronet’, 
and thus the American capture of the Tokyo region, would mean the 
surrender of Japan.” There is no pre-Hiroshima high-level evidence, in 
American files, of any analysis of possible casualties and fatalities in a 
greatly extended campaign in Japan beyond ‘Coronet’. It is therefore 
unreasonable to assume that top US military planners or higher officials, 
before Hiroshima, believed that casualties would reach anything like half a 
million US dead in the possible military operations on Japan’s home islands. 


Meanings of the Numbers and Use of the Atomic Bomb 


In rejecting such postwar claims of half a million American lives saved, 
analysts should understand that the prospect of much lower numbers ~ even 
5,000 or 10,000 American lives — would have easily justified the decision 
to drop the atomic bomb for Truman and his advisers.® To them, the specific 
numbers played no appreciable role in the commitment — really the 
implementation of a long run assumption — to use the atomic bomb on 
Japan. Before Hiroshima, American leaders were never interested in the 
calculation of weighing the number of American lives likely to be saved 
against the number of Japanese lives likely to be ended. American lives 
were the pre-eminent concern, the atomic bomb was deemed a legitimate 
weapon, especially to be used on a hated enemy, and Japanese lives were 
deemed unimportant. Nor in 1945 America would rank-and-file citizens, or 
various elites, have disagreed with that thinking in the months before or 
after the atomic bombings. Many Americans were in fact eager to kill more 
Japanese, and any ‘balancing’ involving the number of American versus 
Japanese lives would have seemed unwarranted, if not unpatriotic and 
bizarre. 

Besides using the bomb to help end the war speedily on American terms, 
and thus to try to save American and allied lives, senior American leaders 
were also anticipating various ‘bonus’ effects — most notably, intimidating 
the Soviet Union — but these were confirming an already overdetermined 
decision. In turn, no senior policymaker close to Truman sought to avoid 
using the bomb, or tried to devise policies in order to obviate its use. 

Before Hiroshima and Nagasaki, it was felt in upper levels in 
Washington that two atomic bombings, or even more, would not necessarily 
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guarantee Japan’s surrender, or obviate the November 1945 invasion. 
Among those in Washington at the top who knew of the A-bomb before 
Hiroshima, there was a hope, and perhaps a strong expectation, but far less 
than assurance, that the November invasion might be obviated and an earlier 
Japanese surrender might be achieved. 

Even after the dramatic Hiroshima bombing, the political effects in 
Japan of the A-bomb’s use were not immediately clear, and hopes in the 
upper reaches of Washington undoubtedly varied. On 7 August, Marshall 
was still preparing the American press and the nation for an army of seven 
million in mid-1946, and for casualties in the invasion(s). On 8 August, 
two-and-a-half days after the Hiroshima bombing, a top A-bomb adviser to 
Secretary Stimson was still unsure whether the war would soon end.” On 
the day of the Nagasaki bombing, Secretary of the Navy James Forrestal 
was still worrying about who would command the US invasion on southern 
Kyushu in November. On 9 August 1945, after both the Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki bombings, Under Secretary of War Robert Patterson still feared 
that the war could continue for some time, and he was unwilling to cut back 
on production of war materiel. On 10 August, Stimson himself seemed quite 
surprised when Japan offered a surrender, albeit with a single condition. 
During the next few days in mid-August before Japan’s 14 August surrender, 
Marshall was still thinking seriously about how to conduct the ‘Olympic’ 
operation in November 1945 and was considering using atomic bombs as 
tactical weapons on Kyushu, in connection with ‘Olympic’.”' 

In the months before Hiroshima, for the President and his top advisers, 
the bomb was never the alternative to invasion. The bomb, they hoped, 
might constitute an alternative to invasion; thus, invasion would be far more 
likely if the bomb was not used. Some advisers in the administration, 
without necessarily seeking to obviate the use of the bomb, also believed 
that there might be non-military ways — most notably, guaranteeing the 
imperial system — of gaining Japanan’s surrender and ending the war before 
the November invasion. For various reasons, these alternatives were not 
pursued by the President, and after the war some analysts would ask 
variously why they had not been tried instead, and whether there had been 
missed opportunities to avoid the use of the atomic bomb. 

In later years, as many Americans began to understand more fully the 
horror of Hiroshima and Nagasaki, the claim of saving half a million lives 
probably did help forestall criticism of the atomic bombings. It was 
undoubtedly comforting to believe that such counsel had been given before 
Hiroshima, and that this advice had been correct. For Truman, too, possibly 
the use of such high figures in his memoir may have helped stifle inner 
doubts, and thus he may have welcomed the creation of such high figures. 
Whether Truman’s memoir reflected his self-deception, his intentional 
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effort at the deception of others, or some peculiar amalgam, as seems likely, 
is impossible to establish.” 

On several issues dealing with his A-bomb ‘decision’, Truman 
apparently misrepresented matters. For example, both before and after 
Hiroshima, he normally claimed that the targets were military.” This claim 
was false, and possibly also constituted self-deception. 

Also, almost definitely false, were his postwar claims that he had held a 
high-level Potsdam conference with about half a dozen top advisers (the 
Joint Chiefs, Stimson, and others) on whether or not to use the bomb, and 
that he had not given the final order until early August 1945, after Japan’s 
turndown of the 26 July US-Great Britain-China Potsdam Proclamation 
calling for surrender. There is no direct pre-Hiroshima evidence to support 
these dubious claims by Truman, and considerable indirect evidence to 
undermine them. Whether or not Truman came to believe these contentions, 
and he probably did over time, they had the added value for him of further 
legitimising his A-bomb decision, by making it appear to the postwar public 
as carefully considered, very systematic, and deeply informed. He did want 
Americans to believe that their nation’s wartime use of the A-bombs on 
Japan was necessary, and just, but not that it had been virtually automatic, 
requiring little deliberation.” Rewriting the A-bomb past was an important 
part of the process of further legitimising what most Americans (aside 
primarily from some conservatives” and former high-ranking wartime 
advisers), did not question in the late 1940s and through the 1950s. 


Truman’s Shifting Post-Memoir Claims 


In the years after his 1955 memoir, Truman was often markedly inconsistent 
in offering pre- or post-Hiroshima estimates of how many American lives 
the A-bomb had allegedly saved. His post-memoir numbers ranged between 
125,000 and 500,000 US lives, with his numbers often near about 250,000 
American lives. But there was no particular pattern to his claims. It was not 
that high claims dominated in the years right after his memoir, and low 
claims later, or the contrary. He was sometimes markedly inconsistent 
within letters, and also occasionally even within the space of just a few 
weeks. 

In September 1963, for example, in two individual letters separated by 
only 18 days, Truman gave different numbers. On 5 September 1963, he 
claimed that the A-bomb saved 125,000 American lives and prevented 
500,000 severe non-mortal casualties. But in a postscript in that letter, 
Truman stated that General Marshall had forecast before Hiroshima a 
quarter of a million American dead, and 500,000 others injured.” On 23 
September, perhaps thinking of the numbers he had recently ascribed to 
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Marshall, Truman said the bomb was used to save 250,000 lives, and to 
avoid twice that number of Americans ‘from being maimed for life’.” 

To add to the confusion, in August 1963, Truman had written to another 
correspondent that the bomb was dropped ‘to save 125,000 youngsters on 
the American side’. Three paragraphs later in the same letter, perhaps in 
confusion or perhaps in an effort to distinguish his pre-Hiroshima belief 
from his post-Hiroshima judgment, Truman said that the Pacific War, had it 
continued without the A-bomb, ‘would have killed a half million youngsters 
on both sides’. Whether that phrasing meant half a million on each side, or 
both sides together, remains unclear. To make matters even more unclear, 
Truman treated these different numbers, in his various paragraphs, as fully 
consistent with what Marshall had told him, and what he, Truman, had 
believed, before Hiroshima. 

In a mid-1960s interview for a magazine article,” Truman offered a 
more elaborate analysis. He contended that Churchill and Stimson ‘foresaw 
more than a million Allied casualties’ in conquering Japan on the mainland, 
and Truman asserted, incorrectly, that one-third of the American troops in 
the Okinawa operation had died (the number was actually under five per 
cent for ground troops, and under two per cent for sailors). He contended 
the bomb had provided ‘the means of sparing hundreds of thousands of 
American lives’. That vague phrase seemed close to the claim in his memoir 
of half a million. 

In August 1964, while forgetting the 500,000-dead claim in his memoirs, 
Truman wrote in a letter to one citizen that the bomb had saved 250,000 
American lives and prevented 500,000 others from being injured.* But that 
same year, in a public discussion with Japanese visitors at the Truman 
Library in Independence, Missouri, the ex-President stated that the A-bomb 
had saved 500,000 American lives. 

He soon retreated from that high number. In a 1965 telecast, Truman 
claimed that the invasions would have cost ‘250,000 to 300,000 US lives’ 
and the maiming of another 700,000 Americans. He went on to contend that 
the operation against Tokyo would have killed ‘a quarter of a million of our 
young men’, and thus implied that the cost in ‘Olympic’ would have been 
no higher than about 50,000 American dead. His casualty total for the two 
operations was about a million Americans killed or wounded.” 

Yet in 1958, in a spirited reply to a Hiroshima City Council resolution 
protesting the atomic bombing, Truman had used somewhat lower numbers 
— 250,000 American lives saved, and prevention of twice that total of 
additional Americans being wounded.” He had given the same numbers in 
1958 to an inquiring congressman.™ But in his 1958 letter to Hiroshima, 
Truman contended, contrary to all available evidence, that the American 
military (he did not provide names) had given him these estimates a few 
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days after the bombing of Hiroshima.® 

Whether or not Truman sincerely believed this peculiar contention in 
1958 is unclear. There is absolutely no corroborating archival evidence from 
1945 ~ in the Truman Library, in the JCS records, or in the papers of various 
US military leaders and civilian advisers. Such a claim in 1958 might well 
suggest an uneasy conscience and, thus, Truman’s desire to cite ‘proof’ of 
the reasonableness, and the need, for the atomic bombing. 

Based on archival materials that surfaced in the early 1980s, it is known 
that, in mid-September 1945, there was a relatively high-level, US military 
estimate on the subject of American lives that were saved by avoiding the 
invasion of Japan. About five weeks after Hiroshima, two respected 
lieutenant generals, Ira Eaker of the USAAF, and John Hull of the Army’s 
operations division, in seeking to justify the atomic bombings to rebut 
Japanse criticism, had discused how many American lives the bomb might 
have saved by helping to end the war before an invasion. Straining for high 
numbers to justify the atomic bombing, General Hull suggested 200,000 US 
lives at maximum. But Hull clearly had severe doubts about such a high 
number, and the two men ultimately settled for the intentionally vague 
phrase of ‘tens of thousands’, which probably meant under 100,000. The 
informed opinion of Eaker and Hull in no way could substantiate Truman’s 
later claim, and indirectly the Eaker-Hull conclusion undermined Truman’s 
claim.* 

Ironically, Harry Truman’s claim of half a million fatalities was also 
somewhat undermined well after his death, in a 1989 book, edited by his 
daughter, Margaret, and allegedly drawn from his own writings, jottings, 
and dictation. In this posthumous volume, evocatively entitled Where The 
Buck Stops, the ex-President again contended that the bomb had saved 
250,000 lives. But the book also suggested higher numbers.® Quite 
probably, the book’s passages on this subject, as on many others, were 
largely written not by Harry S. Truman in his lifetime but by Margaret 
Truman and her ‘friend and agent, Scott Meredith’, well after the ex- 
President’s death. They probably did not know that they were partly 
undermining Harry Truman’s claim of 500,000 lives saved. Significantly, 
no scholar or archivist can find the partial Harry Truman manuscript 
(including an alleged letter and a 1965 speech) from which Margaret 
Truman allegedly worked, and she has never replied to nearly a dozen 
queries during ten years on this matter. In the absence of convincing 
manuscript evidence made available by her to the Truman Library or in 
some other way to independent scholars, that book, allegedly cast mostly by 
Harry Truman, should be regarded not simply as posthumously published 
but probably as posthumously written. It is quite likely often the creation of 
ghost writers. 
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Conclusions About Fatality Numbers and Implications for 
Scholarship 


An examination of pre-Hiroshima archival sources during the Truman period, 
and his own shifting numbers during and after his White House years, makes 
clear that the claims in his memoir are unreliable. The evidence of how his 
memoir was constructed, and the related evidence of the lower figures that he 
often quoted before and after the 1955 publication of his memoir, should make 
analysts deeply cautious about accepting any of his numbers, and especially 
his claims about pre-Hiroshima military estimates. 

Careful analysts, understanding the frailties of this source, will treat his 
memoir on casualty/fatality issues as unreliable and as a key postwar 
allegation requiring critical reexamination. Placed in the context of his 
shifting contentions and recollections, his memoir may help tell us much 
about Truman’s likely postwar uneasiness, despite his various denials, at 
having used the atomic bombs in August 1945 on Japanese cities and 
primarily on noncombatants. His various postwar recollections dealing with 
casualty/fatality issues and the A-bomb, frequently at odds with pre- 
Hiroshima archival evidence, should also make analysts wary of these post- 
event sources. 

The problems with Truman’s memoirs, and with his postwar recollections 
of pre-Hiroshima events, are not unique in A-bomb history or in the 
reconstruction of important historical events. Memory is a frail reed, and 
political and personal purposes, whether intentional or not, often shape and 
even distort memory, especially on highly charged subjects. The A-bomb 
issues are especially vulnerable to these pressures and processes, because at 
least after the war, they came to take on great emotional significance. The 
bomb ignited passions, sometimes evoked guilt, and often uneasiness. 

Undoubtedly, the uneasiness, and sometimes sense of horror, grew in 
various sectors of the nation, and even among top officials, as the evidence 
of mass death and suffering emerged from Japan. In the early postwar years, 
the overwhelming American support in August 1945 for the atomic bombing 
(85 per cent ‘pro’ and 10 per cent ‘against’) became somewhat diluted; and 
sometimes perhaps even soured.* 

Former wartime American leaders, as they looked back during the 
postwar years on pre-Hiroshima decisions and attitudes, rewrote and 
distorted crucial parts of their own contribution. Several of the military 
chiefs, as well as other former senior officials, rewrote their A-bomb past.” 
Like Truman, they, too, probably had multiple purposes in doing so. The 
seeming disjunctions between their postwar contentions and their pre- 
Hiroshima activities could be a rich, though still largely neglected, arena for 
historical research. 
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These disjunctions should serve as a powerful reminder for scholars to 
be wary of relying upon memoirs or other recollections to understand 
crucial events. The answer is not for scholars to discard these sources 
entirely, but it is to be cautious and vigilant. To conclude that such 
recollections of events and decisions are only self-serving, can be too 
cynical and simplistic, but to forget that they are frequently self-serving is a 
serious error. Thus, the evidence in memoirs, post-event interviews and 
other recollections, should not be treated as unalloyed facts but, rather, as 
contentions about the past, to be scrutinized, questioned, and assessed... 

There is no agreement among historians, political scientists, or among 
those from each field who specialize in international security, on how to test 
and assess certain kinds of evidence. The rules and practices are subject to 
dispute, and the weighing and accepting of particular historical sources 
remain controversial. What does one do, for example, when diary entries by 
different participants disagree? How and why is a particular choice made to 
accept one version, and not the other, or in some way to offer a compromise 
resolution? 

For historians, the problem is considerably easier when the disjunction 
occurs between pre-event archival souces and post-event recollections. 
Normally, the pre-event material is less likely to misrepresent the situation, 
and later material more likely, whether intentional or not, to be less reliable. 
Due to the differences in the disciplines of history and political science, and 
sometimes because of the kinds of questions asked, political scientists are 
less likely to undertake archival research, and therefore less likely to 
encounter conflicts between memoirs and interviews on the one side, and 
pre-event archival documents on the other. 

Even shortly after an event, a recollection may easily slide far from the 
pre-event archival evidence. Take, for example, the interview-discussion 
Truman held in late 1945 or in 1946 with one of his White House assistants 
about A-bomb history. According to the aide’s notes of their discussion, 
Truman said (in the aide’s written paraphrase), that the President at Potsdam 
had decided that the A-bomb target ‘must be a military city, hoped not more 
than | drop, decided on Nagasaki & Hiroshima’. In fact, only by a peculiar 
twisting of meanings, could Hiroshima or Nagasaki be defined as a ‘military 
city’.” There is absolutely no pre- or post-Nagasaki evidence from 
July-August 1945 that Truman expected, or hoped, to use only one atomic 
bomb on Japan. And the statement that Truman chose Nagasaki as the 
second target was even more strained. Nagasaki was one of four cities on 
the target list approved by Truman in late July 1945 at Potsdam, and the 
target list was put together at lower levels. For military planners, who 
substantially determined priorities between the four cities, Nagasaki was not 
initially the second target for a nuclear weapon. The second target, which 
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was not decided by the President, was Kokura. After the Hiroshima attack, 
Nagasaki became the second victim, only because the intended city, 
Kokura, was clouded over, so Bock’s Car, bearing the plutonium bomb, flew 
on to Nagasaki, where the deadly weapon was dropped. 

Richard Neustadt, a respected master analyst in political science of 
presidential decision making, remarked about 30 years ago, in a sentence 
soon quoted approvingly by Graham Allison in Essence of Decision, ‘If I 
were forced to choose between documents on the one hand, and late, 
limited, and partial interviews with some of the principal participants on the 
other, I would be forced to discard the documents.’” That statement may 
well summarise the views of many political science analysts. 

But the cross-fertilization in international security studies of historians 
and political scientists in recent years, often with funding by foundations 
and the creation of interdisciplinary university centers, may mean that 
attitudes are changing, especially among younger political scientists. They 
may well be more inclined to rely substantially on contemporaneous 
archival materials, and have greater doubts about interviews and similar 
post-event sources. 

Contrary to the assertions and implications of Neustadt and Allison, 
interviews and memoirs may well be substantially less reliable than pre-event 
archival materials. If forced into the artificial and unnecessary dilemma of 
having to choose between the two, there is strong reason — illustrated but not 
proven by this single, extended case of Truman’s memoirs and his various 
postwar interviews — to place more trust in pre-event materials. 

But obviously no careful enterprising scholar, whether a political 
scientist or historian, should normally accept the necessity of choosing only 
archival materials or only interview, memoir, and other post-event 
recollections. A probing scholar would seek both sets of materials, but also 
recognize that the post-event sources are generally less reliable and usually 
more vulnerable to error. 

Pre-event sources are less likely to distort matters in order to justify a later 
event. Because they are part of the dialogue about possible decisions, they 
are more likely to disclose what positions participants took, the arguments 
they advanced, and possibly what they believed and hoped to accomplish. 
This does not deny the existence in such material of posturing, 
overstatement, choice of positions to enhance efficacy, inclinations toward 
bureaucratic trading and concealment of organizational and bureaucratic 
motivations. Certainly, scholars using archival sources, including diaries 
and minutes must be alert to these problems, and not slavishly trust them. 
Despite all these perils, pre-event archives, at least on major subjects, are 
likely to be more reliable than memoirs, interviews, and other post-event 
recollections. 
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To understand the A-bomb’s use, or the Cuban missile crisis, interviews 
and memoirs very often were written to argue or insinuate particular 
interpretations, and sometimes also to lead lay people and scholars astray. 
For example, consider Henry Stimson’s powerful 1947 article on the 1945 
atomic bombing, an essay largely crafted by then-young McGeorge Bundy, 
to block criticism of the A-bomb ‘decision’ and legitimize the bombing.” 
Or, consider Robert Kennedy’s putative missile-crisis memoir, Thirteen 
Days. Ina later printing, that book even received accolades of respect when 
Neustadt and Allison appended their own interpretive essay to this alleged 
Kennedy memoir. But that book should stand as a strong admonition, and 
forceful reminder, of the dangers of trusting such memoir sources, for 
Thirteen Days shrewdly — and, for some years, successfully — substantially 
distorted the missile-crisis past. Adding to the near-hagiography of the two 
Kennedy brothers, the volume omitted earlier US covert actions against 
Castro’s Cuba, misrepresented the positions of some key US advisers during 
the crisis, and partly concealed the nature of the secret Turkey-Cuba missile 
deal.” Both Stimson’s A-bomb article and Thirteen Days often became 
virtual briefs — in Stimson’s case, for Truman and himself, and in Robert 
Kennedy’s, for his brother, the dead President, and for Robert Kennedy, too. 

Or, to cite another similar source, consider Dean Acheson’s self-serving 
explanation in his memoir of how the allegedly trusting Truman 
administration, propelled by General MacArthur despite Acheson’s doubts, 
had moved toward the November 1950 debacle near the Yalu river. In his 
memoir, and in interviews and discussions, Acheson cleverly, and for many 
years, successfully, pilloried MacArthur as the prime malefactor, and 
protected himself and the President from responsibility and blame for a 
fundamentally flawed US policy. Acheson thus concealed much about the 
pre-debacle desires, assessments, and actions of the Truman administration 
in general, and of Acheson in particular.™ 

For some analysts, the recognition that Truman exaggerated the fatality/ 
casualty numbers, and recollected conversations that almost certainly never 
occurred, may help reopen questions about why the atomic bombs were 
used, and whether they were necessary and justified. For other scholars, the 
answers to these questions may not depend significantly on the numbers. 
They may conclude that the possibility of saving virtually any number of 
American lives, even a rather small number, justified the atomic bombing. 
Other analysts may contend that the issue is not basically one of numbers, 
even if the question of saving Asian noncombatants from Japanese brutality 
on the mainland is also put into the balance, but, of the intentional mass 
targeting of enemy noncombatants, who died at Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 

Whatever the particular framework of analysis and reassessment of the 
atomic bombing, those who rely uncritically upon Truman’s memoirs, or on 
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his other postwar contentions about fatalities and casualties, are building 
upon quicksand. 

In reaching beyond the particular subject of Truman and his fatality/ 
casualty numbers, this article has also sought to suggest guidance on how to 
use sources to reconstruct and interpret the past. Analysts of the past, and 
certainly of recent history, should reconsider whether their strategies allow 
former participants in major events to shape unduly, through memoirs and 
interviews, the scholar’s rendering and understanding of that past. 
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(Lawrence: U. of Kansas Press 1992) pp.216~25. Also see Drea, ‘Previews of Hell’, Military 
History Quarterly 7 (Spring 1995) pp.74-81; and tripartite meeting minutes, 24 July 1945, 
in Department of State, Foreign Relations of the United States: Conference of Berlin 
(Potsdam), (Washington DC: GPO 1960) II, p.346; cf. record of tripartite military meeting, 
24 July 1945, CAB 99/39, Public Record Office, Kew. 

Barton J. Bernstein, “Truman and the A-Bomb: Targeting Noncombatants, Using the Bomb, 
and Defending The “Decision”’, Journal of Military History 62 (July 1998) pp.551-3; and 
Bernstein, “The Struggle Over History: Defining the Hiroshima Narrative’, in Philip Nobile 
(ed.), Judgment at the Smithsonian (NY: Marlowe 1995) pp.178-85. Also see Bernstein, 
“Wrong Numbers,’ Independent (July 1995) pp.41-4, which contains a few errors. 

David McCullough, Truman (NY: Simon & Schuster 1992) pp.400-1. McCullough did not 
footnote the archival location and precise title of his source, but his error (misinterpreting a 
4 June 1945 memo, probably by Generals John Hull or Thomas Handy, in the Safe File of 
the Secretary of War Records) is not difficut to determine. Apparently, McCullough had also 
overlooked another relevant memo, by Gen. Lincoln on 14 June 1945, also in the Safe File, 
that also sharply refuted McCullough’s erroneous conclusion. Author to McCullough, 29 
Aug. 1992. Two years later, when pressed by a journalist, McCullough acknowledged his 
error. Tony Capaccio, ‘How Many Casualties?’ (note 5) p.25; and Capaccio, Truman Author 
Errs on Japan Invasion Casualty Memo’, Defense Week, 11 Oct. 1994, pp.1, 8-9. 

Robert J. Maddox, Weapons For Victory The Hiroshima Decision Fifty Years Later 
(Columbia: U. of Missouri Press 1995) pp.3-4, 59-62, 117-21. Maddox suggested briefly 
that Truman, among others, may have exaggerated the numbers, but disregarded that 
interpretation on other pages of his book. Maddox was relied upon heavily by Donald Kagan, 
‘Why America Dropped the Bomb’, Commentary 100 (Sept. 1995) esp. pp.18-20, on 
casualty/fatality estimates. 

Robert P. Newman, Truman and the Hiroshima Cult (East Lansing: Michigan State UP 1995) 
pp.8-11, 17-20; and Newman, ‘Hiroshima and The Trashing of Henry Stimson’, New 
England Quarterly 71 (March 1998) pp.5-32. 

D. M. Giangreco, ‘Casualty Projections for the US Invasions of Japan, 1945-1946: Planning 
and Policy Implications’, Journal of Military History 61 (July 1997) pp.521-81, and esp. 
pp.521-2 and 574 for seemingly contradictory judgments on Truman’s 500,000 claim. 
Giangreco’s article is careless, and badly flawed in reasoning, conceptualization, research, 
and citations. It ignored or distorted some earlier scholarship, omitted some relevant archival 
materials, sometimes offered contorted interpretations of other materials, and uncritically 
relied upon postwar claims for pre-Hiroshima evidence. Almost any postwar US recollection 
with high numbers seemed to meet Giangreco’s criteria, but low numbers from spring- 
summer 1945 archival documents were often omitted, minimized, or dismissed. Giangreco’s 
article actually failed to cite a single, high-level archival document from the four months 
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before Hiroshima which yields, in unalloyed form, evidence that Marshall, Stimson, or 
Truman ever believed, or even received, an estimate by any official of a million battle 
casualties, let alone 500,000 dead. Giangreco used various deployment, logistical, selective- 
service, and medical reports to seek to produce conclusions of a million battle casualties, but 
had to strain that evidence greatly and never systematically and persuasively connected such 
alleged evidence to establish such beliefs for Marshall, or those above him. At times, 
Giangreco argued a loosely, and dangerously, supple contention about the army as ‘an 
institution,’ which seemed to imply that a belief by any one part of the army was believed by 
‘the army,’ and thus presumably by those at the top. Giangreco’s article may merit full-scale 
analysis because of its popularity in some sectors. 

For 1990s scholarship critical of very high casualty/fatality numbers, see John Ray Skates, 
The Invasion of Japan: Alternative to the Bomb (Columbia: U. of South Carolina Press 1994) 
pp.74-83, 244, 255-7; Peter Maslowski, ‘Truman, the Bomb, and the Numbers Game’, 
Military History Quarterly 7 (Spring 1995) pp.103—7; Gar Alperovitz, The Decision to Use 
the Atomic Bomb (NY: Knopf 1995) pp.516-9, 578-613, and 466—70; and J. Samuel 
Walker, Prompt and Utter Destruction: Truman and the Use of Atomic Bombs Against Japan 
(Chapel Hill: UNC Press 1997) pp.38-41, and 116-19, note 10. Sometimes, these studies 
disputed claims of a million or half-million casualties, and thus by implication also disagreed 
with the half-million dead claim. 

Newman, Truman (note 15) pp.137-45, 185-90; and John Dower, War Without Mercy: Race 
& Power in the Pacific War (NY: Pantheon 1986) pp.294—302, 362-5. Also see Saburo 
Inega, The Pacific War World War II and the Japanese, 1931-45 (NY: Pantheon 1978), trans. 
by Frank Baldwin. 

Planning Division, Office of Director of Plans and Operations, Army Service Forces, 
‘Redeployment of the United States Army After The Defeat of Germany Plans, Policies, and 
Logistical Data Affecting the Army Service Forces’, 15 Jan. 1945, as App. 23, in Army 
Service Forces history; and ‘Memorandum for Members of Ad Hoc Commitee on Study of 
West Coast Problems’, 14 March 1945, with App. B, Demobilization Branch, Planning 
Division, Army Service Forces, ‘Survey of Redeployment Forecast Atlantic and Pacific 
Sections’, 14 March 1945, US Army General and Command Staff Library, Fort 
Leavenworth, Kansas, courtesy of librarian Pamela Kontowicz. No proponent of very high 
casualties/fatalities has cited the Jan. document, with its implicit 774,000, and only 
Giangreco, ‘Casualty Projections’, pp.539 and 564 cited the mid-March document. The 
numbers were formulated to deal with dead and wounded to be replaced (the mid-Jan. report) 
or evacuated (the mid-March report), so the assumption might well have been that non- 
evacuated wounded would have further increased these estimated numbers of 43,000 or 
40,000 per month over 18 months after the defeat of Germany. The heavy reliance by some 
analysts for high casualty numbers on a Philadelphia Quartermaster Depot’s (alleged) pre- 
Hiroshima 1945 order of somewhat over 370,000 Purple Hearts and Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur’s medical planner’s July 1945 estimate of about 395,000 casualties (125,000 
battle and 270,000 nonbattle casualties) in Operation ‘Olympic’ is not considered in the text 
for multiple reasons. Among the serious objections, these estimates were considerably short 
of the 500,000-dead number, they did not reach the upper levels in pre-Hiroshima 
Washington, the Quartermaster General presumably had no knowledge of campaign planning 
and likely casualties/fatalities, there is no solid evidence of such a pre-Hiroshima 1945 
procurement of Purple Hearts, and also MacArthur’s medical planner was very probably 
inflating his numbers to hedge against possible embarrassing, and distressing, blood 
shortages. These two sources can not help clinch the case for high-level, pre-Hiroshima 
beliefs in a million US battle casualties, and the evidence in these two documents may well 
implicitly undercut the million-battle casualty argument. 

Joint Staff Planners, ‘Pacific Strategy’, 25 April 1945, ICS 924/15, file CCS 381 Pacific 
Ocean Area (6-10-43), Records of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, Record Group (RG) 218, National 
Archives I]. Both Newman, Truman (note 15) pp.7-8, and Giangreco, ‘Casualty Projections’ 
(note 16) p.539, published two years after Newman, cited this document’s conclusions. 

The estimated number of navy men in the two invasions reaching over 960,000 is based 
partly on extrapolations from the approximately 350,000 sailors involved in the Okinawa 
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operation; from Adm. Chester W. Nimitz, ‘Joint Staff Study, Kyushu Island Operation’, 
Naval Archives, Washington Naval Yard, Washington, D.C; and from the explicit number 
(589,230) in an 15 Aug. 1945 plan for ‘Coronet’ in Lt. Gen. R. K. Sutherland, ‘Staff Study 
{of] ‘Coronet’, * JCS Records. Most proponents of very high casualty/fatality numbers do not 
discuss the number of sailors manning the fleet in the two invasions, but one high-casualty 
proponent implicitly places the navy total at under 560,000, so ‘over 960,000’ seems 
eminently fair. 

Joint Staff Planners, ‘Pacific Strategy,’ 25 April 1945, JCS 924/15. 

Adm. Emest King, memo, ‘Pacific Strategy’, 2 May 1945, JCS 924/16; and note stating that 
the JCS approved JCS 924/16 on 10 May 1945, all in file CCS 381! Pacific Ocean Area (6- 
10-45), JCS Records. 

Joint Strategic Survey Committee, ‘Operations Against Japan Subsequent to Formosa’, 30 
Aug. 1944, JCS 924/2, file 384 Pacific (1-17-43), JCS Records. This document was drawn to 
my attention by Col. Charles F. Brower IV of the USMA faculty, West Point. Maddox, 
Weapons (note 14), p. 61 cited the document as a JCS document, and Kagan, ‘Why America 
Dropped the Bomb?’ (note 14), quotes it briefly from Maddox. This document bears a JCS 
number but it is really a JSSC study. Without acknowledging Maddox on this document, 
Giangreco (note 16), p.535, in citing this document, erred in quoting it and in ascribing 
authorship to the JPS after getting the JSSC authorship correct a few lines earlier. 

Brig. Gen. A.J. McFarland, memo for the Joint Strategic Survey Committee, 4 Sept. 1944; 
and Ensign Hunter to McFarland, 3 Sept. 1944, file CCS 381 Pacific Ocean Area (6-10-43), 
JCS Records. Maddox, Weapons (note 14) p.61 briefly emphasized this 30 Aug. JSSC 
document but never mentioned (and perhaps did not know) that it was soon returned to 
committee (ISSC). Stressing this document, Giangreco, ‘Casualty Projections’ (note 16) 
pp.535-9, two years after Maddox, severely erred and misrepresented matters by not 
reporting (perhaps because he had not done the archival research to learn) that this JSSC 
study was speedily returned to committee (JSSC), and by contending or implying, 
incorrectly, that such high numbers were believed by high-level officials into 1945. 
Giangreco provided no clear 1945 archival evidence for that ‘belief’ interpretation. For about 
two days after the JSSC document’s issue, its ratio of US casualties/fatalities to Japanese was 
employed in calculations or assumptions, but there is no firm reason to conclude that the ratio 
was fully accepted then, and no compelling archival evidence to conclude the ratio was 
accepted after about 1 Sept. 1944. See Lincoln to Handy, 31 Aug. 1944, and Marshall to 
General Stanley Embick, 1 Sept. 1944, both in Marshall Papers, Marshall Library. 

W. B. Shockley to Edward Bowles, ‘Proposal for Increasing the Scope of Casualty Studies’, 
21 July 1945, box 34, Edward Bowles Papers, Library of Congress; and also in Shockley 
Papers, Stanford University, Stanford, California. Newman, Truman (note 15), pp.18-19, 
and, two years after Newman, Giangreco, ‘Casualty Projections’ (note 16) pp.568-9 
substantially relied on this document, though Giangreco concluded, correctly, that there was 
no evidence that this document was considered by Stimson before the atomic bombing. 
McGeorge Bundy, who substantially ‘ghosted’ Stimson’s 1947 A-bomb article, with its 
claim of a million-plus US casualties, concluded in the 1990s, when queried, that he had 
never seen or heard of this document when writing Stimson’s article, and Bundy also 
concluded that Shockley’s mechanical analysis would have been dismissed by Stimson, had 
he seen it, as too unsophisicated to warrant serious consideration. Bundy’s 1990s 
conclusions, partly because they were contrary to his personal interest (to defend Stimson, 
whom Bundy admired) should not be dismissed, despite the great passage of time between 
1946-47 and the 1990s. But no strong argument should be erected on Bundy’s conclusions. 
In general, in assessing evidence, recollections and interview-conclusions contrary to interest 
merit more serious weight than those in line with interest. This standard for assessing 
evidence is often misunderstood by A-bomb writers, and Giangreco’s article seems 
especially ‘guilty,’ even to the point of misunderstanding authors who implicitly employed 
this standard. 


27. GCM [Marshall] to Miss Nason, n.d. [c.7 Aug. 1945], with ‘Size of the Army’, n.d. [7 Aug. 


1945], Marshall Papers, Marshall Library. Also see McCarthy to Chief of Staff, 10 August 
1945, with (unsent) Marshall to Leahy, 10 Aug. 1945, Marshall Papers. In an autumn 1998 
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letter, scheduled for 1999 publication, Giangreco cited this 10 Aug. memo but not the 
document for the 7 Aug. press briefing. Jf in Aug. 1945, military advisers anticipated over 
65,000 hospital patients from mid-1945 remaining into mid-1946, that means that the 
expected increment of new patients from the military operations on the Japanese homeland 
was somewhat under 265,000 in stateside hospitals. Extrapolating from 265,000 new patients 
to August 1945 expectations about total US battle casualties in the two invasions is difficult 
because of various contingencies, and the detailed archival research is formidable and may 
not necessarily yield provable conclusions about Marshall’s own 7 Aug. 1945 (or slightly 
earlier) beliefs about likely American battle-casualty totals. For background and actual 
1945-46 patient numbers, see Clarence McK. Smith, The Medical Department: 
Hospitalization and Evacuation, Zone of Interior (Washington DC: GPO 1956) esp. 
pp.209-13; and for earlier evacuation rates of injured patients to the US (about 7 nonbattle 
injured to 5 battle injured from the southwest Pacific), see Health (31 July 1944), box 613, 
RG 160. Also see Beebe and DeBakey, Battle Casualties (note 8) pp.218-68. 

Joint War Plans Committee, ‘Details of the Campaign Against Japan’, 15 June 1945, JWPC 
369/1, file 384 Japan (3 May 1944), JCS Records. Also see Joint Staff Planners, ‘Details of 
the Campaign Against Japan’, 9 July 1945, JPS 697/2 in ibid. For a somewhat 
unsubstantiated critique of this mid-June JWPC study, and a harsh attack on analysts who 
have used it, see Maddox, Weapons (note 14), p.60. It is unclear whether naval casualties 
were included in this JWPC study, and no scholar so far has cited 1945 archival evidence 
that resolves this matter. 

JWPC, ‘Details of the Campaign Against Japan’, 15 June 1945. 

MacArthur to Marshall, 17 June 1945, MacArthur Archives, Norfolk, Virginia. The 105,050 
number excluded those wounded, probably about 30,000, who could return to duty. The full 
casualty estimate for 90 days also included 4,200 nonbattle casualties per month, which 
brought the total (including 105,050 and about 30,000 battle casualties) to nearly 148,000 
casualties (battle and nonbattle) for three months. The 30,000 return-to-action casualties is 
calculated from Adm. Nimitz’s ‘Joint Staff Study Olympic — Change No. 2’, 25 June 1945, 
box 1842, entry 418, War Department and General Staff Records, RG 165, National 
Archives. For an incorrect contention about MacArthur’s casualty estimate, with absolutely 
no archival support, see William Manchester, American Caesar: Douglas MacArthur, 
1880-1964 (NY: Dell 1979) p.513. Despite a number of queries to Manchester, he has never 
been able to provide any 1945 MacArthur source for the peculiar contention, and the contrary 
archival evidence — from mid-June and early Aug. 1945 — overwhelmingly refutes 
Manchester’s claim and use of an alleged MacArthur quotation. 

Marshall to MacArthur, 18 June 1945; and MacArthur to Marshall, 18 June 1945, MacArthur 
Archives. Marshall promptly thanked MacArthur, 19 June 1945, MacArthur Archives. Drea, 
MacArthur’s Ultra (note 11) pp.209-10, perceptively suggested this theme of Marshall’s 
pressure and MacArthur’s enthusiasm, and many analysts other than Giangreco (who 
disregarded it, and came to almost opposite conclusions) rely upon Drea’s shrewd 
interpretation. 

Minutes of 18 June 1945 White House meeting, in FRUS: Berlin (Potsdam) I, p.906. 


the first 30 days somewhere between Luzon (31,000) and Okinawa (then placed at 41,700). 
Minutes of 18 June 1945, p.907. Adm. Chester Nimitz suggested 49,000 US casualties for 
the first 30 days, but probably not including nonbattle casualties. ‘Joint Staff Study Olympic 
— Change No. 2’, 25 June 1945. The origin of the 31,000 estimate is partly suggested by the 
30,000 in Lincoln to Hull, 16 June 1945, courtesy of Edward Drea from a microfilm copy of 
the War Department’s Operations Division documents (University Publications of America), 
reel 25. For uncertainty and unsure suggestions of Leyte (18,000) and Okinawa (then 41,700) 
as possible models, see Joint Staff Planners, ‘Details of the Campaign Against Japan’, 16 
June 1945, JCS 1388, CCS Japan (6-14-45), JCS Records. 

William Leahy diary, 18 June 1945, Library of Congress, Washington DC, and also 
Wisconsin Historical Society, Madison, Wisconsin; and Leahy, I Was There: The Personal 
Story of the Chief of Staff to Presidents Roosevelt and Truman Based on hs Notes and Diaries 
Made at The Time (NY: Whittlesey House 1950) p.384. Proponents of high-casualty/fatality 
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numbers seldom acknowledge this pre-Hiroshima, 63,000 casualty estimate even in their 
treatment of the 18 June 1945 meeting. Maddox, Weapons (note 14), pp.3-4, did note it in 
skewering analysts for using this 63,000 casualty number to shape judgments about Aug. 
1945 (the last month of the buildup on Kyushu) and about Nov. 1945 (the date for ‘Olympic’), 
but Maddox entirely omitted that number from his discussion of the 18 June 1945 meeting at 
the White House on ‘Olympic’. Newman, Truman (note 15), p.202, note 44, forthrightly 
acknowledged the 63,000 estimate. 

Minutes of 18 June 1945 White House meeting, FRUS: Berlin (Potsdam) I, pp.906-8. For the 
questionable assumption that Leahy was using the base number of 766,700, see Bernstein, 
‘Postwar Myth’ (note 10), which omitted Leahy’s diary report that Marshall estimated 
63,000 casualties. The 190,000 figure is somewhat smaller than the infantry total of 208,460 
(with maybe 3,000 more to be deducted) for ‘Olympic’, but perhaps Marshall meant to 
indicate the infantry numbers. Edward Drea to author, 30 April 1995 generously offered a 
somewhat different interpretation using the 28 July 1945 ‘Annex 3a to F[ield] O[rder] 74, 
Troop List, Sixth Army Troops (Tentative)’. John Tolson Papers, American Military History 
Institute (AMHD), Carlisle Barracks, Pennsylvania. Into March 1945, battle casualty rates for 
the infantry (sometimes with armoured) tended to be four or more times higher than for many 
other arms of the services. Health (31 May 1945), box 613, Monthly Progress Reports, 
Records of the Army Service Forces, RG 160. Also see Beebe and DeBakey, Battle 
Casualties (note 8), pp.36—-44. Strangely, Thomas Allen and Norman Polmar, Code-Name 
Downfall: The Secret Plan to InvadeJapan — and Why Truman Dropped the Bomb (NY: 
Simon & Schuster 1995) p.211 call Marshall ‘disingenuous’ for not using MacArthur’s 
681,000, and for instead stating 766,700 troops. On 23 June 1945, Col. Max Johnson sent the 
Chief of Strategy and Planning a ‘Brief of Staff Study ‘Olympic’ (Ist edition, 28 May 1945)’, 
JCS Records, describing it as a brief of MacArthur’s plan, with 813,548 men (including 
22,160 in the air echelon of the Far Eastern Air Force). 

Minutes of 18 June White House meeting, FRUS: Berlin (Potsdam) I, p.909. There are no 
verbatim minutes. 

For the under half a million in intelligence estimates, see Drea, MacArthur's Ultra (note 11), 
pp.203-6; and JWPC, ‘Alternatives to Olympic’, 4 Aug. 1945, JWPC 397, file 381 Pacific 
Ocean Area (6-10-43), JCS Records. This JWPC study reported that three-quarters of the 
Japanese troops on Kyushu had been located in the north earlier in the year, but that about 
60 per cent were in the south by mid-summer 1945. The reference in the minutes to 350,000 
Japanese troops on Kyushu by Nov. 1945 might be interpreted to mean only southern 
Kyushu if other sources from April-Aug. 1945 did not make clear that Marshall meant all of 
Kyushu for the 350,000. 

Drea, MacArthur's Ultra (note 11) pp.220-2. After the war, according to Drea, it was 
apparent that US inferences from Ultra in early Aug. had significantly underestimated the 
total number of Japanese troops on all of Kyushu. According to Drea, the total proved to 
have been about 900,000, and not 600,000 men but many of them were poorly trained and 
equipped. A lower number (735,000) was provided after the war by military analysts, 
reported in Col. H. V. White, ‘The Japanese Plans for the Defense of Kyushu’, 3! Dec. 1945, 
Tolson Papers. Strangely, Maddox, Weapons (note 14), p.126, in summarizing Drea’s 
information from the Ultra intelligence of early Aug. 1945, erred badly and reported that the 
early-August belief, drawn from US intelligence at that time, was that there were 560,000 
Japanese troops in southern Kyushu. Apparently, Maddox somehow confused the Aug.- 
based Ultra numbers for all of Kyushu with those for southern Kyushu, and thus added about 
200,000 in the south to the Aug. 1945 conclusion from Ultra. 

Postwar revelations of Japanese expectations (as reported by Col. White, among 
others) of substantial destruction of US invading forces, including kamikaze attacks to 
destroy ten per cent of the US transport craft in ‘Olympic’, must be interpreted through the 
prism of mid-1945 Japanese military hopes when Japan was clearly losing the war and its 
military leaders were struggling to provide optimistic forecasts. Such Japanese military 
hopes should not be automatically translated into likely developments, nor into high-level US 
beliefs in mid-summer about ‘Olympic’. Postwar assessments of painful results for the US 
in the ‘Olympic’ operation include Edmund Winslett, ‘Defenses of Southern Kyusu’, 3 June 
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1946, Winslett Papers, AMHI; and Lt. Col. Jim Underwood, of Australia, in Denis and Peggy 
Warner, Sacred Warriors: Japan’s Suicide Legions (NY: Van Nostrand Reinhold 1982) 
pp.299-304, but unfortunately Denis Warner reports that he cannot locate (in his files) 
Underwood’s analysis, so it is impossible for others to assess it. For a very different (but 
probably hasty) and optimistic estimate of only 75,000-100,000 US casualties in ‘Olympic’, 
see Col. R. F. Ennis, ‘Use of Atomic Bombs on Japan’, 30 April 1945, in ABC 471.6 Atomic 
(17 Aug. 1946) file, RG 165. 

Barton J. Bernstein, ‘The Alarming Buildup on Kyushu: Would Olympic Have Been 
Shifted?’ (1997-98 unpub. paper). 

Ibid. 

These themes are developed more fully in Bernstein, ‘Understanding the Atomic Bomb and 
the Japanese Surrender: Missed Opportunities, Little-Known Near Disasters, and Modern 
Memory’, Diplomatic History 19 (Spring 1995) pp.236-68. 

Truman statement, 6 Aug. 1945, in Public Papers of the Presidents: Harry S. Truman, 1945 
(Washington DC: GPO 1961) pp.197-200. Presidential press secretary Charles Ross, in a 
memo to himself of 6 Aug. 1945, said that, for Truman, the use of the bomb meant ‘the 
saving of the lives of perhaps a million young Americans’, but this statement, in the absence 
of any similar evidence from then or afterward by Truman or those close to him, very 
probably constituted Ross’s uninformed estimate of the numbers. Ross, untitled memo, 
internally dated as 6 Aug. 1945, Ross Papers, Truman Library. On Stimson, see Harrison- 
Bundy Files 74, Records of the Manhattan Engineer District (MED), RG 77, National 
Archives II; and Stimson to Truman, 30 July 1945, war cable 41011, in George Elsey oral 
history, Truman Library. To my knowledge, and after considerable research in relevant files, 
it appears that no available draft of Truman’s public statement includes US casualty numbers. 
News correspondent Robert Nixon, in a 1978 Truman Library oral history, p.317, in a very 
dubious recollection, claimed that Truman ‘said [that he had used the bomb] “to save the 
lives of a million American boys” who would have been lost if they had to invade the Island 
of Honshu’, and Nixon loosely implied that Truman had said this on the ship coming back 
in early Aug. 1945 from Potsdam. 


. Truman statement, 9 August 1945, in Public Papers Truman (note 42) p.212. 

. Truman, Notes for Gridiron Dinner talk, 15 Dee. 1945. 

. Truman to Roman Bohnen, 12 Dec. 1946, PSF, Truman Library. 

. Truman, in press conference, 14 Aug. 1947, in Public Papers Truman (note 42) p.381; 


Truman speech, 28 Oct. 1948, in ibid. (1964) 1948, p.859; and Truman speech, 6 April 1949, 
in ibid. (1964), 1949, p.200. 


. Jonathan Daniels, interview with Truman, 12 Nov. 1949, ‘Part I: Notes on Interviews,” 


Jonathan Daniels Papers, Truman Library. It is possible, but unlikely, that Daniels confused 
casualties with fatalities. 

William Hillman (ed.), Mr. President (NY: Hill and Wang 1952) p.248. In 1951, Truman also 
told an aide that top US military advisers before Hiroshima had forecast about 25 per cent 
casualties in the US invading army of over a million men required to defeat Japan, and 
Truman also stated that the US battle fatalities could have reached 250,000. Eben Ayers, 
“August 4th, Saturday’, 6 Aug. 1951, Ayers Papers, Truman Library. Undoubtedly more 
Truman comments from the presidential years could be cited in this section of this essay, and 
details would vary, but the general pattern would not appreciably change. 


. Harry S. Truman to James L. Cate, 31 Dec. 1952, PSF, Truman Library. 

. This theme is disputed in, most notably, Alperovitz, Decision (note 17). 

. David Lloyd to Truman, 6 Jan. 1953, PSF, Truman Library. 

. Cf. Giangreco, ‘Casualty Projections’ (note 16) pp.S69-7 1. 

. Truman to Cate, 12 Jan. 1953, in Wesley F. Craven and James L. Cate (eds.), The Army Air 


Forces in World War Il (U. of Chicago Press 1953) Vol. V, unnumbered pages between 
pp.712-3. 


. The background of this letter is critically discussed in Bernstein, ‘Writing, Righting, or 


Wronging the Historical Record’, Diplomatic History 16 (Winter 1992) pp.163—-73, and then 
in Alperovitz, Decision (note 17) pp.517-20, and disregarded or minimized in Giangreco, 
‘Casualty Projections’, pp.521-2, 569-73. Among pro-Hiroshima authors, Donald Kagan, 
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‘Why America Dropped the Bomb?’ Commentary (note 14) p.20 implied some uncertainty 
about whether Truman’s published letter is accurate. 

American Legion commander William Detweiler television exchange on the Enola Gay 
controversy, probably Dec. 1994-Jan. 1995. 

Truman in interview with Noyes, c.1953-54. Some critics may worry about the reliability of 
these records of Truman’s interviews with his memoir-writing staff, and dictabelts are not 
available. Yet, the variation on numbers, in view of other evidence, including Truman’s 
signed letters, was not unusual for him. Probably only analysts struggling to minimize or 
ignore the interview evidence would dismiss it because of the absence of dictabelt 
confirmation. On the writing of Truman’s memoirs, see Webster Schott, ‘How the Memoirs 
Were Written’, New Republic 134 (19 March 1954) pp.18-19; Herbert Lee Williams, “I Was 
Truman’s Ghost’, Presidential Studies Quarterly 12 (Spring 1982) pp.256—-9; and Francis 
Heller, ‘The Writing of the Truman Memoirs’, ibid., 13 (Spring 1983) pp.81-4. 


. Truman in interview with Robert Harris, c.1953, Post-Presidential Papers, Truman Library. 
. Truman in interview with Morton Royce and William Hillman, c.1953-54, Post-Presidential 


Papers, Truman Library. 


. Truman in interview, c.1953-54, p.17, Post-Presidential Papers, Truman Library. 
. Memoirs draft No. 1 (p.429); and Truman, Memoirs, I, Year of Decisions (note 3) p.265. For 


confusion on this, see Bernstein, ‘Myth’ (note 10) and its note 5. 
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